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The Founder of Buddhism. 


—>— 


LONG centuries before Christ had brought truth to the earth, 
there once travelled a naked ascetic of the Brahmin caste along 
the road from Benares towards the East. Upaka, for such was 
his name, journeyed not for mere pleasure’s sake, but, as many a 
philosopher has journeyed in all ages even to our own, in search 
of that most excellent commodity, Truth. He had made but 
little way when he saw before him a man whose whole bearing 
rivetted his attention. It was the singular radiance and marked 
confidence on the stranger’s face that most impressed him. 
Our naked philosopher paused and gazed on this vision of 
self-contentment. It was but a young man that he saw before 
him, of commanding mien, indeed, and attractive and doubtless 
bearing the traces of a former stern self-repression. Had this 
youth found that for which he, Upaka, searched? His masterful 
carriage seemed to imply as much. Upaka’s hopes were raised, 
perhaps his faithful quest was to be at last successful. “ Your 
countenance, friend,” he said to him, “is serene, your complexion 
is pure and bright. In whose name, friend, have you retired 
from the world? Who is your teacher? Whose doctrine do 
you profess?” “I follow no teacher,” was the reply, “I have 
overcome all foes and all stains. I am superior to all men and 
to all gods; I am the absolute Buddha. And I am going now 
to Benares to set in motion the wheel of the Law, as a king the 
triumphant wheel of his kingdom. I am the Conqueror.” 
Such was the answer of the youth Gotama. Of Upaka 
only one other fact stands recorded: it speaks for his prudence. 
We are told that with a shake of his head he merely 
remarked: “It may be so,” and he continued to journey in his 
own direction. 

Never did a philosopher make a bolder claim to be heard 
of his fellow-men than this preferred by Gotama, as he went 
forward to gather to himself disciples in the deer park at 
Benares. This young man had gone through various phases in 
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his time, the last of which was apparently not unlike a 
counterpart to what we should call conversion, or to that 
which in some sects is the process of “being saved.” The 
serious meaning of life with its untold mysteries had weighed 
upon him. It was the thought of human suffering that had 
caused him more especially to look in upon himself, human 
suffering, so universal, so intense, having no visible object and 
no visible term. He imagined that he was able to give 
an answer to all this mystery; and fully satisfied of it, to 
this he devoted his life. It was indeed an answer that he 
had found, but an answer no better than many a man 
may have found before him. He had, however, one great 
advantage: his was, apparently, a character of much power, 
capable of deepest impression, and capable of deeply impressing. 
He no doubt believed in his own system, and he knew 
how to make others believe in it too: not unlike perhaps 
to some of our modern inventors of infallible remedies. The 
remedy is no better and no worse than a million of its 
competitors, but the finder is a man endowed with the innate 
faculty of begetting confidence in others. At the best a certain 
enthusiastic narrowness and much self-belief are the main 
ingredients in a character of this sort : 


Wenn Ihr euch nur selbst vertraut 
Vertrauen euch die anderen Seelen. 


And we must confess that the kindest judgment which our 
charity and large-mindedness carr form will carry us to no 
higher, to no loftier an elevation, than that from which we 
regard the man as a mad quack who ventures to pose on his 
own account as the religious teacher of his fellows. The only 
alternative is to think of him as a wicked impostor. 

Gotama the son of Suddhodana, though not of royal 
descent, was born of a wealthy chieftain family in the Sakyan 
country. A hermit, to whom the deities had made it known, 
announced to his family that the child was destined to be a 
Buddha! We follow the Life as set forth by Dr. Copleston ;? 
a mosaic cleverly pieced from the most ancient available 
records. Beyond the fact that he grew up in the lap of luxury, 
nothing of his childhood is known. The efforts of his father to 
conceal from his knowledge the miseries and sufferings of 
mankind, his chance vision of old age, disease, and death, and 


1 Copleston, Buddhism, Primitive and Present in Magadha and Ceylon. 
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his consequent escape from home, appear to be but additions 
of legendary origin. It was rather profound thoughts on the 
inevitable nature of these evils that led him to desert his family 
after his marriage, to seek for some alleviation to the sad 
meditations which oppressed him. 

The first means he tried was one which it would seem was 
far from uncommon in the East even at that early period of 
history. It was by a rigid use of austerities that he strove to 
console himself for the bad time men have upon earth. 
Asceticism in one form or another always prevailed amongst 
mankind. It was by a dictate of nature that man ever strove 
to emancipate the spirit from the flesh by dealing harshly with 
this latter. The philosophers of Greece and the fakirs of India, 
just like the prophets of God amongst the chosen race, mortified 
their bodies, subjecting them to reason. Self-torture is in itself, 
of course, no virtue, nor could it possibly offer a salve to a 
mind oppressed by sad reflections. The motive for which it 
is undergone is everything. Rude treatment might, indeed, 
weaken the reason and thus deaden the sting of acute thought, 
but it was not thus that Gotama would be consoled. He gave 
the system a fair and vigorous trial: starving himself, remaining 
long periods in one position, and holding his breath, till his 
frame was attenuated and his strength exhausted. But not 
finding relief in all this, he speedily threw it aside and continued 
his search after happiness in other directions. With a body 
better nourished and cared for, Gotama’s meditation soon met 
with a more favourable outcome. He was seated one night 
under a fig-tree, as the famous Bo-tree to be held in veneration 
evermore, ruminating on death and other dreary themes akin 
to it, when suddenly he arrived at a perfect insight into the 
nature and cause of sorrow. From this moment he was 
Buddha, the perfectly enlightened one. He had found the 
mystic stone sought of all philosophers, the gem whose touch 
turns all things into gold. His first impulse was to keep 
the secret to himself: to be a Buddha for himself alone. 
For thus he argued within himself: “I have acquired this 
knowledge, but it is deep and difficult, and mankind are shallow 
and given up to desires; they will not understand me. Why 
should I weary myself by teaching it?” It was only when the 
great Brahma himself had humbly approached him on the 
subject and made it quite clear that some at least would be 
found capable of appreciating the doctrine, that the Buddha 
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yielded a reluctant consent. Were the truths, after all, that he 
had excogitated of so recondite and marvellous a character 
as to warrant so much ado? They are precisely those which 
are known in the system as the Four Great Truths. Their 
speculative side tells of the universal nature of sorrow and its 
origin from desires, whilst their practical side is but the doctrine 
-of Zeno, the doctrine of indifference. It bids us to give up 
‘wanting, for then we shan’t care if we don’t get. Once 
determined to proclaim his secret, the sage’s next thought 
was to find disciples willing to listen to it. His former com- 
panions in asceticism naturally offered themselves to his mind 
as its first recipients. It was while on his way to find 
them at Benares that he fell in with Upaka, as we have already 
seen. 

The great man’s ardour was in no way damped by the 
cynicism of the ascetical Brahmin. He soon found his former 
friends, and though they at first affected to receive him coldly, 
he speedily reduced them to a becoming attitude of reverence. 
He did not mince matters with them ; for on their venturing to 
address him as in the days of yore, treating him as an equal and 
a friend, he abruptly called them to order, pointing out that 
this was scarcely the way in which a Buddha should be spoken 
to. The only difficulty they seem to have raised to his 
exorbitant claims was based upon the @ friort grounds, that, as 
he did not attain to such wisdom when he lived as an ascetic, 
he surely could never have found it when he nurtured himself 
in ease and comfort. This slender‘argument he ignored, asking 
them whether ever before he had put forward such claims as 
those which now he made, whether ever before he had spoken 
with such self-assertion. This undeniable fact so far impressed 
them that they gave his doctrines a patient hearing. His 
attractive power and dominant character soon asserted them- 
selves; the result of his first discourse was to gain the allegiance 
of these mendicants, and thus was the wheel of doctrine set 
revolving. 

This first success was soon followed by others of a like 
nature, so that in a very short time the teacher was in a position 
to send out some sixty emissaries to spread abroad the 
wonderful secret. “Go forth,” he said to them, “on your rounds 
for the good of the many ; for the welfare of the many; for the 
good, the gain, and the welfare of gods and men. Let no two 
go the same way.” He himself took a course of his own, but 
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was about this time subjected to a violent temptation by Mara, 
the evil one. “Thou art bound by fetters,” said this dark spirit,, 
“and canst not escape me.” “I am delivered from all fetters;. 
from all desires; thou art defeated.” These introductions of 
Mara and of Brahma appear to be serious flaws and incon- 
sistencies in the earliest account of a system which practically 
knows nothing of a God or of His arch-opponent. It points 
clearly to the earlier traditions and far purer religion of the 
Vedas, on which Buddhism is grafted: traditions and a religion, 
be it remarked, with which it is at complete issue on the most 
fundamental point, for the Vedas knew and recognized the 
single god Verunna, originator and lord of all things. 

One of the most successful strokes made by Gotama in this 
earlier part of his career, was the conversion em masse of one 
thousand Jatilas or fire-worshipping ascetics. This was not, 
however, accomplished but by the exertion of much preter- 
natural force, one batch or class of such phenomena amounting 
to no fewer than three thousand five hundred! In many parts 
of the Buddha’s life there is mention of these extraordinary 
manifestations of power. For it was by exhibitions of this 
sort that the degree of supernatural attainment achieved by his 
followers was verified. In this we have, again, an instance of 
the close connection of Buddhism with the religion of nature. 
Miracles, to speak metaphorically, are the natural voice of a 
Deity, who would let His will be known, and yet remain 
Himself concealed. If these stories of Buddha have a founda- 
tion in fact, we must explain their preternatural side as we 
should explain the uncanny doings of the esoteric Buddhists 
of our own day, by either skilful sleight of hand or by devilry. 

The conversion of King Bimbisara of Magadha soon followed 
the reception of the Jatilas, and at once secured for the doctrine 
the enviable position of a State established creed. It was im 
fact of its nature specially adapted to thrive under the smile 
of kings, and some modifications were easily acceded to on the 
suggestion of the monarch. It is not known how great was 
the territory forming the kingdom of Magadha in the days of 
Bimbisara, perhaps it was coterminous with the modern Oude. 
But though it is clear that he did not rule over the same vast 
territory in which his successor Asoka later apparently held 
sway, yet was Bimbisara a powerful ruler whose protection 
was of incalculable import. Twelve myriad Brahmans and 
householders accompanied the King; of these eleven myriad 
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were fortunate enough to obtain insight, with the King, 
into the mystic principle, “that all that is formed must 
be in turn dissolved;” a principle which certainly justifies 
those who speak of Buddhism as nihilistic. Vast crowds of 
followers now thronged about the great teacher, and the King 
set the example of a very welcome munificence to the sect by 
presenting it with a garden or park. This was a very common 
form of gift, and as the conversions among the wealthy went 
on, these are again and again recorded; gigantic doles of 
all sorts, especially of food, are duly registered. The stories 
of inexhaustible money-bags and stores with which some of 
the benefactors were blessed, forcibly remind one of the fairy- 
tales of Old Deccan Days. 

The great disciple Sariputa and his companion Mogallana, 
were not among the first converts. They belonged to a body 
of ascetics.who followed the guidance of one Sanjaya. They 
were close friends, and had agreed that he who first should 
find how to become immortal should let the other know. 
While in search of this mystery, Sariputa fell in with one 
of Gotama’s followers, and was much struck by his restrained 
bearing, and judged that he must surely be of a saintly life. 
The upshot of the conversation which followed was that 
Sariputa got insight into the same great principle into which 
we have already seen Bimbisara and his myriads of followers 
so successfully penetrating. Mogallana no sooner saw his 
friend than by his face he recognized that he had acquired 
the wisdom they both sought. Together they went to the 
Buddha, and were by him greeted as the noblest and happiest 
pair. 

Passing over many incidents of minor interest, we must not 
omit the story of Gotama’s kind treatment of one of his sick 
disciples—a story which Dr. Copleston prefaces with the 
remark that with this one beautiful exception there is no 
special mention of any acts of kindness on the Buddha’s part. 
The poor man was suffering from some malady, which made 
him so loathsome to his companions, that they left him in 
complete neglect. It was thus that Gotama found him. The 
sight so moved him, that he threw off the lofty dreamer, to be 
a tender and attentive nurse. He washed the sores and tended 
the poor fellow, assisted in this deed of mercy by the faithful 
Ananda, of whom more anon. And meeting his followers he 
rebuked them for their ungracious behaviour, bidding them to 
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minister to the sick as they would to himself. The anecdote is 
pleasing, as showing how one warm touch of human nature 
makes all men kin: how the men of the far East, in those early 
days, could appreciate this devotion to the miserable, just as it 
is appreciated in our own day. The same human chord is struck 
by this simple action of Gotama as that which vibrated through 
Europe, when in astonishment it learnt of the life-heroism of a 
Damien—an astonishment in itself surprising to those who 
know that such deeds fill up the tritest pages of Christian 
hagiography. The Buddha’s life passed peacefully by in much 
travelling and talk. He was getting on for eighty years of age 
when he reflected that by the powers he had acquired he might 
prolong his life for a cycle of time ; and though he was entreated 
so to do, yet is he said to have deliberately resolved to die in 
three months’ time. It is as the end draws near that we hear 
more and more of his closest follower, Ananda: a simple and 
cleaving nature that must have been especially affected by 
the loss of the strong leader. There is an unintentioned irony 
in a speech with which the sage comforted his confiding 
friend and prepared him for the parting. It shows the utter 
desolation which must ever ensue in a system where mortal 
man has been thrust into the place of the Eternal God: 
“Therefore I say, Ananda, be yourselves your lamp, your- 
selves your refuge, have no other refuge ; have the doctrine for 
your light, have the doctrine for your refuge, have no other 
refuge.” 

On his final round Gotama reached Pava, when to his 
misfortune he was the guest of a certain Cunda, a smith. Now 
Cunda, amongst other good things, had provided some dried 
pork for supper. The Buddha eyed it, and is said to have 
remarked that that pork could only be safely eaten by a 
Buddha. Even for the gods it would be a dangerous dish! 
Convinced of this he partook of it, either from a suicidal 
motive, or else from over-estimating the digestive power which 
wisdom can bestow. “There arose in him a fierce disease of 
the nature of dysentery, violent pains go on such as lead to 
death.” 

This fatal misadventure notwithstanding, the aged teacher 
pressed forward on his journey; but in the Sala Grove, the 
couch being spread, he laid himself down at last to die. 
Unseen spirits crowded the air to gaze on him and grieve at 
his parting, but none grieved as Ananda, whose tears were 
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stayed by the grateful words of his dying chief: “A long time, 
Ananda, you have followed and served me with acts of love, 
with words of love, with thoughts of love, kind, blessed, 
unvarying, immeasurable.” It is another of those amiable 
touches which point to the stronghold of the original system, 
its human side. After this, many dying speeches were made, 
and with a final exhortation to persevere, the sage passed away ; 
dying a death not less sublime, from a mere human point of 
view, than that of Socrates. 


C. GALTON. 




















The Temperance Question and the present 
Parliament. 


——. 


No friend of the cause of Temperance may nowadays justly 
complain of want of publicity. Whatever other complaints 
he may have—and public opinion has long since set him 
down as a man of many grievances—he has at least made 
himself heard, and he can no longer complain of any want of 
a fair hearing. Not alone in the press and platform, but in 
Parliament as well, the question, in its every phase, supplies 
matter for earnest and constant discussion. In the present 
Parliament, for instance, we have the usual number of Bills 
introduced by private members from various parts of the 
kingdom ; committees of inquiry, like that proposed by Lord 
Herschell; and finally, and most important of all, we find 
a principle which, but a few short years ago, was superciliously 
ignored as the dream of fadists, embodied in a Bill which has 
been introduced by the Government itself. It may be of 
interest to draw attention to one or two points, without 
attempting any criticism of the question generally, as it has 
been presented before the present Session of Parliament. And 
first, a word on what is called the Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Notwithstanding its too vague title, it is a Sunday Closing 
Bill; and at this moment, when there is question of the 
extension of similar legislation to England, it may serve some 
good purpose to remind ourselves of its history and present 
position. There have been similar Acts in Scotland and Wales 
for some time, and when a demand is heard for a still wider 
extension of such legislation, there is naturally a desire to 
ask how has it worked elsewhere. In all three countries there 
were prophets of evil to tell of the many evil results that were 
sure to follow such measures ; shebeening, they said, would be 
increased beyond limit; drinking in the home would be 
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substituted for drinking in the public-house, with consequences 
far more lamentable and demoralizing. Well, the Acts have 
been tested and they have not been found wanting. They 
have not prevented all that there was to prevent, but no 
reasonable person had hoped for that. Here and there the 
results were disappointing, but it was for reasons that were 
intelligible and not unavoidable—the want of zeal, for instance, 
in officials, or, still more, the want of the necessary support of 
public opinion. But, on the whole, the Sunday Closing Acts 
have been a decided success in every case, and the prophets 
have been astray. 

Taking the Irish Act which is now before Parliament, it will 
sufficiently illustrate this much. It was passed in 1878: it was 
not universal, for it exempted the five chief cities from its 
working ; nor absolute, for it allowed intoxicating drink to the 
“bona-fide traveller,” which meant a person three miles from 
home. This last clause, as might have been expected, caused 
much trouble; lax administration by police, and still more by 
magistrates, did more, in places, to bring the law into disrepute, 
and to give pessimists and opponents an excuse to proclaim 
the failure of the law or even to demand its repeal. But when 
ten years had elapsed, and a fair trial had been given to the 
new Act, a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed, which after a careful collection and analysis of 
evidence, made a report which was decisive. The Act had 
done well; but more than that, the Committee recommended 
that it should be made (a) permanent, the original Act was 
only temporary ; (4) that it should be universal, taking in the 
five exempted cities; (c) that the qualifying distance for a 
bona-fide traveller should be doubled ; and (@) finally, that there 
should be early closing on Saturday night, as well as Sunday 
closing, nine o’clock being suggested as a suitable hour for 
closing. Bills to give effect to these recommendations passed 
a second reading, and with large majorities in 1890 and 1891, 
but did not pass that stage; and a similar Bill has just now 
passed the House of Lords: with some modification, however, 
as to the inclusion of the exempted cities; where, instead of 
total closing, the hours of opening would be reduced. In 
commenting on the passage of the Bill by the Lords and their 
amendments to it, some of the papers drew attention to the 
very large number of their lordships who had a direct personal 
interest in the liquor traffic in those countries, a fact which 
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supplies a very practical guarantee against the danger of any 
hasty or extreme reform of our licensing laws, or any unfair 
treatment of the interests concerned. 

Further testimony is hardly needed as to the good effects 
of our Irish Sunday Closing Act; but the opinions of persons 
who had special opportunities of observation, were, however, 
canvassed, and I may give one or two examples of their replies. 
His Grace Archbishop (now Cardinal) Logue wrote to the Irish 
Association for the Prevention of Intemperance : 


I believe the Sunday Closing Act has contributed very much to 
promote the cause of Temperance ; and it would have contributed much 
more, had it been so framed as to have left fewer opportunities of 
evading it. Iam, therefore, strongly in favour of making the proposed 
Act permanent, and of extending its provisions to every part of the 
country. I believe much more good would be done, at least in towns 
and districts where employment is largely given, by the early closing of 
public-houses on Saturdays. Workmen and others who, on receiving 
their wages, drink to excess on Saturday-evenings, are sure to render 
themselves independent of the Sunday Closing Act by providing before- 
hand a store of drink for Sundays. Were the public-houses closed 
early there might still be some drinking, but there would not be 
the same danger of excess, and it strikes me the men of ordinary 
intelligence, did they not render themselves incapable of thought and 
sound judgment by excess on Saturdays, would not endanger their 
families by bringing temptation to their very hearthstones. 


Dr. Moran, Bishop of Ossory (now Cardinal Archbishop of 
Sydney), gave his testimony in the following words : 


I am happy to state that the Sunday Closing Act has proved most 
beneficial in the districts where it has been enforced throughout this 
diocese. In some places, I suppose through the carelessness, or con- 
nivance of the police authorities, the law has not been observed; and 
the scenes of misery and drunkenness witnessed there, should serve as 
an additional proof, if that were needed, of the manifold advantages to 
be derived from the observance of this law. The early closing of public- 
houses on Saturdays would lead to the happiest results. 


Testimonies quite as strong as these have been published, 
from statesmen, magistrates, police officials, and others, from 
every part of the country; and the friends and promoters of 
the Act claim besides, that figures and facts are not less 
eloquent in its favour; that there has been a decided decrease 
in drunkenness, and in arrests for drunkenness, and that in 
consequence a strong public opinion in its support has been 
manifesting itself everywhere, even in the exempted cities. 
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The most formidable objection to such a measure arises 
from the number and the recent alarming increase in the 
number of what have come to be popularly known as bogus- 
clubs. The objection has been heard from Dublin principally ; 
but it has been put forth by those whose names are sure to 
command respectful consideration of their views, as they are 
guarantees that those views deserve such consideration. There 
is a good deal plainly in the contention of His Grace of Dublin, 
that little if any good can be hoped for if, while we close 
public-houses, we open bogus-clubs apace; and that, if we are 
to close at all, we should begin by closing the bogus-club, 
rather than a licensed establishment in which a trade has been 
carried on which most people consider legitimate. That His 
Grace is no alarmist, we are assured by the action of the 
Corporation of Dublin, which body recently passed a resolution 
calling attention to the increasing number of such clubs in the 
city, and suggesting immediate legislation to remedy the evil. 
One speaker mentioned during the debate on the subject, that 
at 1.30 a.m. there were counted one morning issuing from one of 
those establishments no fewer than fifty persons! It was also 
stated that there are fifty-eight such houses now known to exist 
in Dublin, and a return was quoted for thirteen of those which 
showed that, on a given Saturday night, after seven o’clock 
there entered no fewer than 4,534 persons. Unanswerable as 
such figures seem, we must yet say it would much to be 
regretted that the difficulty should be insuperable, and that 
still further delay should be caused to the passing, permanently, 
of a measure which has been long called for, and which has 
thus far effected incalculable good. Is it not possible to deal 
with the two evils together? or, if that be not feasible, why not, 
according to the suggestion of the Corporation, pass a short 
Act to deal with the new grievance, and simultaneously with 
the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill as it stands? Let the 
Sunday public-house and the bogus-club disappear together. 

Stand not in the order of your going 

But go at once. 
In any event, the bogus-club difficulty cannot long be tolerated ; 
only a few days ago it was stated in the House of Commons 
that the Government was fully sensible of the existence of the 
evil, and of its importance ; a statement which seems to support 
our view, that we should deal with the two evils together, and 
as soon as possible. 
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There are only one or two points in connection with the 
Local Veto Bill to which we can refer. It is pleasant to find 
that the United Kingdom Alliance and the Local Option party 
find themselves able to offer the proposals of the Government a 
frank acceptance. “In my opinion,” writes Sir W. Lawson, 
“the Bill will, if it become law, be a basis for the greatest 
reform of the century, a reform for which the United Kingdom 
Alliance was created.... If the Bill pass it will give the 
temperance reformers what they have so long sought for, viz., fair 
play in their contest with the great liquor power.” The Bill of 
the Government has much in common with the proposals of the 
Manchester Licensing Conference, which we discussed recently 
in THE MONTH.! We ventured to say then, that the vexed 
question of compensation would likely be settled on the 
principle of the time-limit ; this principle is common to both. 
In both a one-tenth vote would secure the test as to license 
or no license; but, while in the Manchester proposed Bill, a 
three-fourth’s majority would be required, in that of the Govern- 
ment a two-third’s would suffice for a local veto. This was 
the required majority suggested by the Temperance party 
itself, in the beginning, as for instance in Sir W. Lawson’s first 
Permissive Bill; but they would now prefer to give a veto- 
power to a bare majority, claiming that public opinion has been 
gradually formed, and has constantly grown stronger for the 
past twenty years, in favour of the principle of Local Veto. 

Curiously enough, one of the chief reasons for disappoint- 
ment with the Government measure, is its proposed method of 
settling for England the question of which we have been 
treating, that of Sunday Closing. There is to be no Sunday 
Closing Act, but instead thereof, the question will be left to be 
determined for Sunday, as well as for other days, by the popular 
vote. It can hardly be matter of surprise that this has caused 
very general dissatisfaction. People are better prepared for 
Sunday Closing than the Local Veto, because they have been 
better educated about it, and because they have precedents for 
it, in every other part of the kingdom, and the supporters of 
that measure claim that, while the Local Veto should be given 
to the people for the week-days, the time has come for prohibit- 
ing absolutely the sale of intoxicating drink on Sundays. They 
also maintain that the closing would be effected only by degrees 
and not simultaneously for different places ; that it will exist in 


1 “The Licensing System and the Manchester Conference.” February, 1893. 
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one parish and not in a neighbouring one, owing to which it 
will become difficult or impossible to put it into effect anywhere, 
or to give it even a fair trial. 

The subject of the treatment of our habitual drunkards has 
presented itself again by the Report of the Inebriates’ Com- 
mittee. Space will not allow more than a passing word to 
draw attention. to a subject of great importance: and we 
have treated it elsewhere more fully (Jvish Ecclesiastical 
Record, September, 1893). It is enough to state that, 
according to the most moderate calculation, sixty thousand 
‘lives are lost year by year in those countries through the 
excessive use of intoxicating drink; that we have thus far 
done little to rescue the wretched victims of the drink-crave, 
among us; though to save them would scem one of the most 
urgent, as it is one of the noblest, objects that could engage our 
charity. Those who take an interest in the subject will find 
interesting reading in the Report and Notes of Evidence, both 
of which have just been published.1_ The efforts made so far to 
save those most helpless members of society have been of an 
experimental kind, and the Acts passed a few years ago have 
proved accordingly to great extent inoperative. The Committee 
recently appointed took valuable evidence from those who may 
claim to be experts on the subject, and the Report strongly 
recommends the amendment of previous Acts, where those have 
been proved to be defective, and especially as to the giving 
power of compulsory confinement in certain well-defined cases 
and with all necessary precaution to safeguard the liberty of 
individuals. Objections, suggested by sentimental views of the 
liberty of the subject, have so far succeeded in preventing any 
practical reform, but it is sincerely to be hoped that sentiment 
will at last give place to duty, and that the labours of the 
Committee will be followed by speedy and efficacious legisla- 


tion. 
JAMES HALPIN. 


1 Report from the Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Inebriates 
(price 144d.) ; and Notes of Evidence taken by the Departmental Committee on the 
Treatment of Inebriates (price 11d.). London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


























Christ in Modern Theology.' 
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THE studious world of the present day likes criticism, but, 
afraid at the same time of the purely destructive results which 
are following from that process, it looks about anxiously for 
some constructive work, in which at least a remnant of the 
Christian religion may be preserved for the solace of man’s 
highest cravings. The double attempt of Principal Fairbairn 
to be at once critical and constructive is part of the reason 
for the favour with which his book has been received. In the 
present article we can do no more than review the first division 
of his First Part, wherein he tries to show how the organism 
of Christianity, growing up under the formative influences of 
a varied environment, necessarily developed in various directions, 
and how some of these directions were necessarily wrong or 
exaggerated. 

Clement of Alexandria, in his own comparatively pre- 
scientific age, had spoken at large of the providential prepara- 
tion for the growth of Christianity which had been effected 
by means of the Greek philosophy, but he had not thrown his 
ideas into the mould which is now furnished by the evolution 
theory; heir to the conquests of later science, Principal 
Fairbairn seeks to improve on Clement by a _ thorough- 
going application to religious development of the technical 
terms, “organism” and “environment,” which play the chief 
parts in evolutionary phraseology. He arrives at the following 
conclusions. The living organism to be developed is the 
Personality and the doctrine of Christ, to which must be added 
the Jewish religion so far as Christ made Himself, in part, its 
continuator. Also the earliest environment consisted of Jewish 
habits and dispositions ; but these rapidly gave place to pagan 
surroundings, of which the three most notable were Greek 
philosophy, Roman law or polity, and the popular religions of 
the Gentiles. Here, then, was organism, and here, too, 

1 Christ in Modern Theology. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
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environment ; and what we have to watch is the growth and 
the several distortions of the organism as it unfolds itself in 
its nutrient medium. We are not to be overmuch offended at 
the distortions, for they are inevitable, being the necessities of 
the very conditions of development. 

Of Greek philosophy as an environment, a great defect 
was that while it gave metaphysical shape to doctrine, it 
tended to suppress the ethical side, so that one of its crowning 
triumphs, the Nicene Creed, leaves doubt whether the gain 
metaphysically was not overbalanced by the loss morally. 
Meanwhile, Roman polity, working in conjunction first with 
Stoic and then with Neo- Platonic philosophy, developed 
especially ecclesiastical institutions, such as the episcopacy, 
the Papacy, sacerdotalism, sacramentalism, and dogmatism, 
embodied in authoritative teachers. These characters, so essen- 
tial in the Papal system, have their root, not in the essential 
germ of Ghristianity, but in profane forms of teaching and of 
government, which as excrescences have disfigured the work of 
Christ. After the overthrow of the Roman Empire the barbarians 
came, and they, when they had been cultured sufficiently to be 
an intellectual influence, mainly contributed to the Christian 
religion the modifying element of scholasticism; for the leading 
principles of which, however, they were indebted, not to their 
own original discoveries, but to Aristotle, who, if benefits 
conferred on the Church merit canonization, ought certainly to 
be canonized. When scholasticism was declining, its mocking 
enemy, the renaissance spirit, rqse into power, and made 
scholars acquainted with that excellent remedy for aberrations 
from primitive type, recurrence to the earliest authentic docu- 
ments; nevertheless, it failed to regenerate religion, because 
it was too unimpassionedly intellectual, as also too secular 
and pagan, to apply the remedy properly. Luther, Calvin, and 
other Reformers were the men of needful enthusiasm who pro- 
fessed to carry out, but not without many new mistakes of their 
own, the test of antiquity, by going back to Scripture for 
their authority. In face of such rivals, the Roman Church 
rallied her forces at Trent, and gave her doctrines a clearness 
of definition which they had never possessed before. Subse- 
quently to this great Council the various Churches have 
continued to develope along their respective lines, showing a 
preponderance, some on the side of ecclesiastical institutions, 
others on the side of theological doctrines. 
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With this outline before us of a criticism on the develop- 
ments of Christianity, our own criticism upon it is not hard to 
determine on Catholic principles. We begin by admitting, with 
qualifications, the metaphor of an organism unfolding itself, in 
an environment, for this figure answers to those used by our 
Lord Himself of the seed sown in various places, of the leaven 
working in the dough, of the fruit-trees planted in the earth 
and exposed to climatic influences. Also we admit that the 
thorough student of theology should find guidance in his 
dogmatic conclusions from history, which tells how doctrines 
have been checked, diverted, and furthered by extrinsic 
circumstances. But reservations have to be made in regard 
to both these admissions, as we will at once proceed to set 
forth. 

(1) To the mind of the Catholic theologian, the radical 
fault of Principal Fairbairn’s treatment is that he does not 
allow anything like the full truth concerning the supernatural 
character of the Church founded by Jesus Christ. Indeed, he 
over and over again asserts the principles, if not of pure 
naturalism in regard to the Christian Church, at least of 
nothing more than the general providence of God, which we 
must, as Theists, suppose to control the destinies of any 
institution as temporal in character as is an Empire or a school 
of philosophy. Hence he deems an infallible Church to be 
an impossibility with the means furnished by the Christian 
dispensation which now exists; he speaks of errors as good 
relatively to their times, and necessary steps on the way, not 
so much to truth as to its approximations, and he thinks he 
pays sufficient compliment to the Roman Hierarchy when he 
acknowledges that it has been an indispensable blunder, which 
has done service in its time, and has led to things better than 
itself. Denying all infallibility, he also denies the unity of the 
Church, inasmuch as he asserts the variety of the sects to be 
a consequence of the boundless fertility of the Divine Word, 
which is far too great to be confined to any one religion, even 
though it be imperial as the Papal system. 

Of course he cannot maintain all variations that actually 
arise to be legitimate ; where they are mutually contradictory 
he must recognize that, on the principle of contradiction, they 
cannot all be true ; and his test for aberrations, when they occur, 
is a return to the sources of Christianity. Under this title 
many critics include the New Testament, along with the 
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Fathers who are called Apostolic; but of the latter writers 
Principal Fairbairn speaks so disparagingly that he cannot set 
them up as secure witnesses, and so he is reduced in strictness 
to the New Testament, concerning which again, as we shall see 
later, he does not maintain anything like the high appreciation 
which is known as the old orthodox view. The outcome of his 
procedure is that he is left with the meagrest of means for testing 
what is, and what is not,a genuine doctrine of Christ. Even 
were he secure, as on his own principles he is not, of the whole 
of the New Testament, and the whole of the Patristic docu- 
ments left over from the first century after Christ’s Death, he 
still would be without right to say that these sources are alone 
authentic, and that traditions going beyond, or even against 
them, must be spurious: but when we consider that he has not 
even the limited security just mentioned, we are prepared for 
the very poor constructive effort, which in the concluding part 
of his volume he is able to make. He really gets little further 
than the vague generality that we Christians must take as our 
own faith about the Divinity the consciousness which Christ had 
of God, which is the consciousness that God was Father, of 
whom He was Son, and that this Sonship is communicated to 
us. This frame-work needs a deal of filling up, and Professor 
Fairbairn shows himself unequal to the task, because he 
acknowledges no infallible Church, and can find nothing near 
to infallibility in natural means of investigation. 

The Catholic theologian, so far from being contented with 
so jejune a creed, labours, and labours as we hold successfully, 
to show, as a mere starting-point, that at least in the main the 
New Testament history testifies to the fact of a Divine revela- 
tion, in which is given the assurance of the foundation of a 
Church under the form of a heavenly Kingdom upon earth, 
with divinely appointed rulers and teachers, and with a Divine 
guarantee of sound doctrine, unity, and perpetuity. After the 
essential constitution of the Church has been settled, further 
details become knowable, if not always by mere study, then by 
the voice of the authority recognized at the outset ; and so the 
answer appears to Principal Fairbairn’s difficulty: “If infalli- 
bility is itself an outcome of development, how then can it be 
throughout the test of a true development?” We answer, the 
elementary*fact of an infallible Church is known elementarily 
from the first’? the more recondite fact of its seat, its scope, and 
its manner of exercise, are dogmas that are made known to the 
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Church at large by later developments of theology. There is 
no “vicious circle” here involved in our argument, and to assert 
one is to have recourse to a fallacy which is quite as prevalent as 
the one that we have just called by the recognized name it bears 
in logical text-books, and which equally needs branding with a 
special mark on the list of deceptive reasonings. Most rightly 
the line of human argument in a complex subject, is always, and 
not merely in theology, re-entering itself to go forth again with 
a still wider sweep. So practice leads to theory, and theory to 
enlarged practice in endless succession. After a like manner 
Scripture proves Church authority, and Church authority settles 
the Canon and interprets Scripture, till we arrive at last at such 
a result as the definition by the Vatican Council of the Pope’s 
Infallibility. 

If we do not enter here into the proof of our position, but 
leave that to standard works which any competent student may 
consult, the justification is that we are only opposing system to 
system, statements to statements. The portion of Principal 
Fairbairn’s book which we are controverting covers about one 
hundred and ninety-two pages, in which he gives his view of 
how Christian theology has run its course of development from 
Christ’s days to our own; and obviously in so brief a compass, 
though he may give illustrative instances, he cannot prove, but 
can do little more than state his conclusions. Similarly, and 
a fortior’, ve, in about one-twentieth of his space, can oppose 
our method to his only by way of statement, adding however 
that we have books which lie open to the public ; wherein what 
we assert is shown to rest on solid arguments. The root of our 
wide divergence, and a very wide one it is, lies in the difference 
of our estimate concerning the degree of exaltation above 
mere human institutions which we assign to the Church 
founded by Christ. While we set her dignity very high, 
Principal Fairbairn ranks it, in comparison, very low. We 
believe that we recognize in the promises of Christ ever to 
abide with the Church, to be to her as bridegroom to bride, 
as shepherd to sheep, as head to members, as stem to vine 
branches, consequences inconsistent with an abandonment of 
organism to environment so reckless, that all strict unity of 
organic body is lost, and monstrosities of all sorts become 
inevitable in every part of what is merely an aggregated, not 
a vital, whole. 

(2) Our second admission was that theology should seek, 
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we do not say ¢he regulator, but @ regulator of its course in the 
science of history. We are far from implying that mere historic 
studies should be the supreme fountains of dogmatic beliefs ; 
for if even about profane events historic research is so very often 
incompetent to bring us to conclusions that are certain, still 
more is that incompetence made evident in the case of Christ’s 
teaching, in which so many momentous questions, if they cannot 
be settled by a living authority, cannot be settled at all. The 
uses of history which we allow to the theological student, over 
and above the first use, which is to establish the existence of the 
authoritatively teaching Church, may be illustrated in the notes 
of the Church, Unity, Holiness, Catholicity, and Apostolicity. 
The mere dogmatist, arguing a przorz from the fitness of things, 
without an eye to recorded facts, would be sure to exceed, in 
the specially difficult points of Holiness and Catholicity. He 
would not «nake due allowance for all the sinfulness which de facto 
we find to have existed, even in the high places of our Church, 
and he would assume a numerical superiority of Catholics over 
all other creeds, which is not to be found actually. 

Again, without the warning of recorded facts, his tendency 
would be to regard Papal acts and utterances as infallible, 
which really are not under the cover of that prerogative, 
and to assume that in case of important controversies within 
the Church, the interferences of Popes defining dogmas 
would be far more numerous than they are. In these, as in 
several other affairs, the dogmatic student needs the curb 
of history if he is to preserve a due moderation in his claims of 
Divine guidance for teaching and conduct among the rulers of 
the Church. Nevertheless, it would be an error on the part 
of our ecclesiastical seminaries to change the present system 
of dogmatic theology for a course of what the Germans call 
Dogmengeschichte, delivered from a purely historic standpoint. 
For, as we have said before, and cannot too often repeat, mere 
history is often very impotent, and many of its most learned 
efforts do not exceed the rank of ingenious guess-work ; it is 
quite unable to preserve the Christian creed from diminution, 
accretion, or corruption, throughout the course of ages, or to 
recognize these several changes for what they are. Christ, 
therefore, made His Church a living institution, in which men 
should always be found who could decide, with a delegated 
authority from Himself, what needed definition. It does not 
follow that such authority will never leave open questions, 
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even in grave concerns; but it follows, at least, that all 
morally necessary decisions will be forthcoming in time of 
absolute need, if not of mere opportuneness or great conveni- 
ence, and that nothing will ever be decreed which afterwards has 
to be rescinded, or which is not the doctrine originally delivered 
by Christ. 

While, then, there should always be within the Church some, 
and those not a few, who add to their study of dogma a 
profound acquaintance with the history of its development, 
there must always be many more, even among the clergy, who 
lack time or ability, or both time and ability, to pursue such 
investigations ; and these must be content with holding to their 
authoritatively proposed dogma, while they leave many diffi- 
culties in detail unsolved, and solved only in general by the 
voice which they know to have a right to decide. Such a 
course is logically justifiable when once the Divine appoint- 
ment of the Church has been established as the fundamental 
proposition. It was the error of the Dédllingerite school in 
Germany and England to have an overweening trust in their 
power to rise by history superior to the dogmatic authority 
of the Church; and while they occasionally succeeded in 
proving that they were aware of difficulties of which even 
averagely good theologians had no clear perception, they never 
proved that in any article of faith or strictly obligatory belief 
they were right while the Church was wrong. The errors 
consequent on dogma not duly checked by history, manifestly 
are not worse than the errors consequent on history not duly 
checked by dogma; and if it is an incomplete education to 
hear only the side favourable to Catholic faith, the incomplete- 
ness at least is not more pardonable when objections are made 
the chief matter of study. There are Biblical critics in the 
sense of assailants of the Bible, whose main work it is to collect 
all that can be said against the sacred volume, but who have 
never realized the force of the many positive evidences that tell 
in favour of the divinity of Scripture. Their attitude is as unfair 
as that of those who judge a man’s character by adverting almost 
exclusively to what seem to be his faults. What reasonable judge 
will be bold to affirm that the one-sided hostility must be better 
than the one-sided championship of the Biblical cause? Yet 
some reactionaries who urge the study of history on our schools 
of dogma not unfrequently mean by history historic difficulties 
against dogma; and therefore with their proposal we cannot 
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agree. Our position remains such as we have stated it to be. 
We would have ecclesiastics in theological seminaries—for their 
case is the most crucial—to be still, as they had been heretofore, 
primarily students of dogma; yet so that they shall have a 
good outline knowledge of history, and even a detailed know- 
ledge on some of the most vital questions. But to be masters 
in history all. round is more than they can hopefully attempt ; 
indeed, the accomplishment of such an intellectual feat passes 
the wit of the ablest men who give to it all their time. Mere 
history must ever remain incompetent to settle the whole creed 
of the Church: it needs and has at its service an authority 
divinely commissioned to guard the deposit once entrusted to 
the saints: and our capital point of dissension from Principal 
Fairbairn is that, denying such authority, he hands over Christian 
belief so exclusively to criteria that are purely human. 

Our author in the portion of his work which we have 
reviewed has been mainly endeavouring to substitute for 
Cardinal Newman’s “logical” theory of development his own 
“biological” theory. ‘“ Newman’s theory revealed its essentially 
logical and dialectical character in this—it was an argument 
which used historical formule for the maintenance of a given 
thesis, not for the interpretation of history. He took what he 
was pleased to call the Church out of the world in which tt lived 
and through which it was organized—so declining to study these 
in their co-relation and reciprocal action.” Newman was right 
in regarding the Church as having not merely a germ of life, 
but also an organized form of government, with a priestly and 
sacramental system, assigned to it by Christ, and not left to the 
mercy of natural environment. Natural surroundings do indeed 
modify ecclesiastical institutions and serve as their instruments : 
but the essential forms in the Church are Divine to an extent 
not dreamed of in the theology of Principal Fairbairn. The 
reason why Newman became and _ steadfastly remained a 
Catholic was, because he had seized, while studying early 
Christianity, the idea of a teaching Church, and never relaxed 
his hold upon what he had once firmly grasped. He saw that 
the primitive Church, unless she had utterly mistaken her 
position in the world, had a Divine right to command disciples, 
and not simply to argue with those who would enter into 
disputation, a thing which any society may do. 

7 P. 36. 
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HOLy Scripture teaches us that the whole universe, in all its 
varied loveliness and exquisite beauty, has been created by 
God to manifest His glory and perfections. “The heavens 
show forth the glory of God, and the firmament declareth the 
work of His hands,” sings the Royal Prophet, and in the 
Book of Proverbs we read that “The Lord hath made all 
things for Himself."1_ Man is the king and centre of this 
visible universe by authority divine, for all other things upon 
the face of the earth have been made for man to aid him in 
the attainment of his end. 

We know from Holy Writ that God gave man in our first 
parents dominion over the earth and all the lower creatures, 
but that full and absolute subjection of the animal creation to 
Adam was forfeited when in an evil hour he disobeyed his 
Creator. Yet man is still the favoured being for whose utility 
the visible creation has been wrought by God. It is destined 
to lead his thoughts and affections to the Divine Artificer, to 
provide raiment for his body and food for his natural life, 
to offer him shelter against the winter’s frost and the summer’s 
heat, to serve him in his mighty travails on sea and land, 
and by this service fulfil the end of its being, namely, the 
showing forth of the glory of God, “for whom and by whom 
are all things.” Man is not to treat the lower creatures cruelly, 
nor use them wantonly, not because they are persons and have 
rights—for rights belong only to an intellectual being—but 
because by such a course of action man is acting in a way 
derogatory to his own perfections as a rational being, failing 
to use creatures in accordance with the will of the Creator. 
St. Thomas, after explaining that God watches over the 
irrational creation for the sake of the rational, says: “ Hence 
is excluded the error of those who attribute it as a sin to man 
1 Psalm xviii. 2; Prov. xvi. 4. 

2 Genesis i. 28, 29, 30; Ecclus. xvii. 4. 
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if he kills the brute animals, for, in accordance with Divine 
Providence, these in their natural order are ordered to the use 
of man; wherefore he infringes no rights when, in his use of 
them, he kills them or employs them in any other way. And 
so too God said to Noe: ‘And everything that moveth and 
liveth shall be meat for you: even as the green herbs have 
I delivered them all to you.’! But if in Sacred Scripture there 
are found passages forbidding that any cruelty should be 
committed against the brute animals, as that the bird should 
not be killed with its young, this is done, either to turn aside 
the mind of man from practising cruelty on men, lest any one, 
by being cruel to the brute beasts, should from this go on to 
be cruel to men, or because the hurt inflicted on animals issues 
in the temporal loss of man, either of him who inflicts the hurt 
or of another man, or on account of some further meaning, as 
the Apostle? expounds that passage of Deuteronomy forbidding 
the muzzling of the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
corn.” When we hear many of our fellow-countrymen pro- 
claiming loudly that it is wrong and cruel to put an animal 
to pain, whereby to discover a remedy against the diseases and 
sufferings that human flesh is heir to, or to advance our 
knowledge and science, we see, in the light of the passage 
quoted above, what was the mind of the Angelic Doctor on 
the matter. 

The following striking example of the way in which a little 
pain inflicted on animals conduced to the saving of human 
lives, given us by Dr. Horsey, will prove interesting to the 
reader: “In 1887 I was shown,” writes the learned doctor, 
“six men whose lives had been saved through an operation 
on the brain. This operation could never have been performed 
had it not been for the knowledge gained through experiments 
on monkeys; and let me here remark that these experiments 
had not involved a hundredth part of the suffering which these 
six men had already undergone before they were operated 
on.” Surely these monkeys, in being experimented on for the 
service of man, were fulfilling in the highest degree the purpose 
appointed for them by the Creator. 

That the true end of the lower creation, as we have stated 
it, is not incompatible with the gentlest and tenderest of treat- 
ment—nay, rather fosters such treatment—may be seen from 


' Genesis ix. 3. 2 1 Cor. ix. 9, seq. 
3 St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, bk. iii. c. 112 sub fin. 
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reading the Lives of the Saints of the Church of God. It will 
be useful, therefore, to turn to them and cull a few passages 
from their histories, that we may learn what relations existed 
between them and the animal creation. 

Christ Himself, the great pattern and teacher of the Saints, 
deigned to make use of the service of a fish when He was called 
on to pay the didrachma. “And when they were come to 
Capharnaum, they that received the didrachmas came to Peter, 
and said to him: Doth not your Master pay the didrachma? 
He said: Yes. And when he was come into the house, Jesus 
prevented him, saying: What is thy opinion, Simon? The 
kings of the earth, of whom do they receive tribute or custom ? 
of their own children, or of strangers? And he said: Of 
strangers. Jesus said to him: Then the children are free. 
But that we may not scandalize them, go to the sea and cast 
in a hook: and that fish which shall first come up, take: and 
when thou hast opened its mouth, thou shalt find a stater: 
take that, and give to them for Me and thee.”! 

Birds have always played an important rdéle in the lives of 
many of these regenerate souls, whose great innocence won 
for them some of the privileges granted to our first parents in 
the Garden of Eden. We remember how the Prophet Elias, 
after, at the word of the Lord, he had shut up the heaven 
from raining, went and dwelt by the torrent Carith, and how 
“ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morning, and 
bread and flesh in the evening.”? St. Jerome tells us that 
a raven provided daily half a loaf of bread for St. Paul, the 
first hermit, and failed not to provide a whole loaf when the 
anchorite was visited by St. Antony. Another raven was wont 
to come to St. Benedict in his retreat at Subiaco, to share with 
him his frugal repast. To this fact, for which St. Gregory the 
Great is our authority, we will add the story of St. Guthlac, 
the English hermit, who hallowed by his holy life the fens of 
Lincolnshire. “It fell out on a time that there came a 
venerable brother to him, whose name was Wilfrith, who had 
of old been joined with him in ghostly fellowship. Whiles they 
talked of together in many discourses their ghostly life, there 
came of a sudden two swallows flying in, and lo! they lifted 
up their song rejoicing; and after that they sat fearlessly on 
the shoulders of the holy man Guthlac, and then lifted up 
their song; and afterwards they sat on his breast and on his 


1 St. Matt. xvii. 23—26, 2 3 Kings xvii. 6. 
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arms and on his knees. When Wilfrith had long wondering 
beheld the birds, he asked him wherefore the wild birds of the 
wide waste so submissively sat on him. The holy man Guthlac 
answered him and said to him: Hast thou never learnt, brother 
Wilfrith, in Holy Writ, that he who after God’s will his life 
hath led, that to him the wild beasts and wild birds have 
become the more united. And to the man who would live 
his life apart from worldly men, the angels draw nearer. But 
he who frequently longeth for the speech of worldly men, may 
not meet with angelic speech.”! On another occasion Athelbald, 
of the King’s kindred in Mercia, prevailed on Wilfrith to bring 
him to Guthlac. They went in a boat to the island where the 
holy man was. “When they had come to the holy man, lo! 
Wilfrith had left his glove in the boat. And while they talked 
with the holy man, he, the blessed man, Guthlac, asked them 
whether they had left anything behind them in the boat (for 
God had made known to him all hidden things). Then answered 
unto him Wilfrith, and said that he had left his two gloves in 
the boat. Not long after, as soon as they had gone out of the 
house, there they saw the raven with his black beak tearing 
the glove upon the roof of a house. Then the holy man 
Guthlac upbraided with his word the raven for his mischief, 
and it obeyed his word, and flew westward over the waste; 
whereupon Wilfrith reached the glove from the roof of the 
house with a stick. Also not long after there came three men 
to the landing-place, and there sounded the signal. Then went 
the holy man Guthlac out to the men with blithe face and 
good humour, and there spake with the men. When they 
would depart they brought forth a glove, and said that it fell 
from a raven’s mouth. The holy man Guthlac took it, smiling, 
and gave them his blessing, and after that they went away ; 
and afterwards he gave the glove to him who owned it before.”? 
The monk Felix tells us another story, which for its charm we 
will quote from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. “It came to pass 
one night that there came one to speak with the holy man. 
When he had stayed there some days, it fell out that he wrote 
some writing on a sheet of paper. When he had written the 
writing he went out. Then came a raven in; as soon as he 
saw the paper he took it and went with it to the fen. As 
soon as the aforesaid guest came back again, he saw the raven 
carrying the paper; thereat was he very vexed. Then was it 


1 Anglo-Saxon version of the Life of St. Guthlac, c. x. 2 Tbid, c. xi 
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at that time that the holy man Guthlac came out of his church ; 
then saw he the brother sorry. He consoled him and said to 
him: Be not sorry, brother; but when the raven flies up 
through the fens, row thou after him ; so shalt thou get back 
the writing. Not long after he gat him into the boat, the 
same man who had written the writing. Having rowed through 
the fenlands, he came to a mere, which was very near the 
island ; there was in the midst of the mere a bed of reeds; 
there hung the paper on the reeds, even as though man’s 
hand had hanged it there; and he forthwith blithely seized 
the paper, and brought it wondering to the man of God. And 
the blessed man Guthlac said that it was not because of his 
merit, but of God’s mild-heartedness. There were settled on 
the same island two ravens, so greedy that whatsoever they 
could seize they would carry away; and notwithstanding he 
bore and suffered all their greediness, that he might give men 
the example of his patience. And not only were the birds 
subject to him, but also the fishes and wild beasts of the waste 
obeyed him, and he daily gave them food from his own hand, 
as suited their kind.”? 

Venerable Bede narrates the following incident of St. Cuth- 
bert. It was his wont to go down into the sea till the water 
reached his neck and arms, and then spend the night in praising 
God. When morn drew nigh, he came out of the water, and 
falling on his knees, began to pray again. On one occasion 
when he had come forth from the water two sea-animals, named 
lutre by Bede, came to him and did him reverence. The Saint 
blessed them, and they returned to the sea. We read that the 
sea-fowl on the Farne Islands were the objects of the interest 
and sympathies of St. Cuthbert. The eider-ducks, known as 
“ St. Cuthbert’s ducks,” were specially dear to him. They came 
to his island regularly at certain seasons in large flocks to lay 
their eggs. So gentle and sweet to them was the Saint, that 
they feared not his touch, and remained seated on their nests 
when he approached. 

St. Martin of Tours, when walking by the banks of the 
Loire, beheld a large number of water-birds pursuing and 
eating the fish that swam in the river. “Here,” said he, “is an 
image of the devil. See how he lays his snares for the unwary, 
how he devours them, and never is sated.” He bade the birds 
leave the waters they haunted, and seek new homes. At his 
1 bid. c. ix. 
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bidding they left the river, and flew to the neighbouring 
forests.1 

St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, is frequently represented in art 
with a swan, which, “by the whiteness of its plumage and the 
beauty of its last song, typifies the life and death of the Saint. 
The whiteness symbolizes the purity of his life, the song of the 
swan his peaceful death.” 

At the Grande Chartreuse he had charmed by his sweetness 
the birds and squirrels, and again at Witham he had exercised 
the same power, where a wild goose used to visit his cell. The 
swan made its appearance at the time of his enthronement as 
Bishop of Lincoln, and began by doing to death the other birds 
of his kind about him in the episcopal domains of Stow. When 
St. Hugh came to this residence, the swan, though fierce before, 
grew sweet and gentle, ate bread from his hand, suffered him to 
caress it, and when by the Bishop, feared not the noise and 
presence of the numerous visitors of the Saint. It seemed three 
or four days beforehand to be aware of the arrival of the 
Bishop, and would hurry to the gate to meet him. It used to 
watch near the Saint’s bed, and would not allow any one to 
approach. One day the swan did not appear on the arrival 
of the Bishop, but remained sad and sorrowful on the lake, and 
fled whenever the servants drew near to seize it. After a chase 
of three days, it was caught, and brought, in spite of itself, to its 
master’s chamber. To the great amazement of all present the 
swan stood with hanging head, showing only signs of dejection 
and affliction. Six months after St. Hugh died, having never 
returned again to Stow before his death. Then they understood 
the meaning of the grief of the swan. He was paying his last 
adieu to his beloved master.” 

St. Francis of Assisi is famous among the saints for his 
wondrous love of, and power over birds. We will relate some 
stories of his dealings with them, preserved for us in the /zorettz. 
One day he was walking towards Bevagna, when, raising his 
eyes, he saw a multitude of birds perched upon the trees near 
the road. Filled with admiration at the sight, he said to his 
companions, “ Wait for me here, for I must go and preach to 
my little brothers, the birds.” He went to the spot where they 
were, and began to preach to those that were already on the 
ground. At the sound of his voice, the birds that still remained 
on the trees, came down and circled round him, keeping 


1 Cf. Sulpicius Severus, Epist. iii. 3 Magna Vita Hugonis, |. iii. c. v. 
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perfectly still while his preaching lasted. This is what he 
said to them: “Dear birds, my little brothers, you owe 
great gratitude to your Creator. Yes, everywhere and at 
all times you ought to praise him. To Him you owe 
the freedom of flying wheresoever it pleases you; He it is 
who has clothed you with a double and triple clothing ; He 
kept some of you in the ark of Noe to preserve your race ; to 
Him you owe the air you breathe. And then again, you do not 
sow, you do not reap, it is God who feeds you; He gives you 
the rivers and the rills wherein to quench your thirst ; to Him 
you owe the mountains and valleys whereto you retire; and 
the trees wherein you make your nests. You know not how to 
spin, or sew, and yet God gives clothing unto you and your 
little ones. Your Creator then loves you very much, since He 
heaps upon you benefits so many. Beware, my little brothers, 
of showing yourselves ungrateful to Him; on the contrary, 
seck to render Him the unceasing tribute of your praise.” The 
birds, by opening their beaks, stretching out their necks, 
extending their little wings, bowing their heads respectfully to 
the earth, and then chirping, made known the great pleasure 
they felt at the words of their preacher. The Saint, filled with 
joy, burst forth into the praises of God, and made the sign of the 
Cross over the birds. Whereat they flew away in four direc- 
tions, some to the east, some to the west, some to the south, 
and others to the north. 

Here is another story from the Fiorettz. A young man had 
got possession of a large number of turtle-doves, and was going 
to sell them. St. Francis, who had a great love for these birds, 
happened to meet him. He looked at them with eyes full of 
tender pity, and turned to the youth, and said: “Good young 
man, give me these doves, that birds so sweet, which Scripture 
represents as types of chaste, humble, and faithful souls, fall 
not into the hands of men who will put them to death.” The 
young man thereupon gave the Saint the birds, who took them 
to his breast, and thus spake to them: “ My dear little doves, 
simple, guileless, and chaste, why have you let yourselves be 
taken? I wish to snatch you from death, and make for you 
nests, where you can increase after the behest given you by 
your Creator.” He then arranged nests, where the doves 
remained, laid their eggs, and reared their young, becoming 
quite tame, like hens, with the Saint and the other religious. 
Not one of the doves departed till Francis gave it his blessing, 
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and gave it leave to fly away. ‘The young man, as the Saint 
had predicted, became a member of the Order, which he edified 
by his holy life. 

In the Legends of St. Bonaventure, we read of a scholar in 
Paris who, being interrupted in his studies by the chirping of a 
swallow, said to his companions: “ See, here is one of the birds 
which interrupted the blessed Francis in his sermon until he 
silenced it.” He said to the swallow with great faith: “In the 
name of Francis, servant of God, I command you to be silent, 
and ‘come to me.” The bird immediately did as it was bid. 
The scholar let it go, and it no longer troubled him. 

Father Joseph Anchieta, the great Jesuit missionary, pos- 
sessed a wonderful power over the irrational creation. On one 
occasion he was crossing a gulf in a canoe with Father Leitano, 
who was suffering very much from the scorching heat of the 
sun. The‘holy priest, at no great distance, saw three or four 
birds of bright plumage, about the size of a hen. He bade 
them go and call their companions, and return in sufficient 
numbers to shade the travellers in their journey. The birds 
flew off, and almost immediately returned with a large party of 
their companions, when, with wings extended, and packed 
closely together, they formed a sort of canopy over the 
travellers, and thus flew with the canoe for a distance of about 
three miles, when they were released from their willing service 
by the saintly Father. Father Leitano affirmed on oath the 
truth of this story some time after Father Anchieta’s death. 
On another occasion Father Anchieta went to the fishery 
beyond the city, near the island of Maricana, to say Mass for 
the fishermen, who happened to have made a very large capture 
of fish, Whilst they were selecting on the shore the best fish, 
they were troubled by vast numbers of cormorants and other 
sea-fowl in search of fish. Father Joseph commanded the 
birds to withdraw until the fishermen had made their choice, 
and then they might return and take their share. The birds, 
seeming to understand his words, retired, and awaited till all 
was finished. They then returned, and devoured the remainder 
of the fish. 

fElfric, in his Anglo-Saxon Life of St. Edmund, relates a 
marvellous narrative in reference to the head of the Saint, which 
the Danes, after slaying the King, had severed from his body, 
and cast into a wood. “They went then altogether to the wood, 


1 See Oratorian Life of Father Anchieta. 
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seeking everywhere, amid bushes and brambles, if they might 
anywhere meet with the head. There was also great wonder 
that a wolf was sent, under God’s guidance, to protect the head 
against the other beasts by day and night. They went then 
seeking, and continually crying out, as is customary with those 
who go in a wood often, ‘Where art thou now, comrade?’ And 
the head answered them, ‘ Here, here, here,’ and so repeatedly 
called, answering them all, as often as any of them called, till 
they all came through the calling unto it. There lay the grey 
wolf which watched over the head, and with its two feet held 
the head in its embrace, greedy and hungry, and for God durst 
not taste the head, but held it against the beasts. Then they 
were filled with wonder at the guardianship of the wolf, and 
bore the holy head home with them, thanking the Almighty for 
all His wonders. But the wolf, as if it were tame, followed forth 
with the head till they came to town, and then afterwards went 
to the woods again.” } 

In the legend of St. Hubert the huntsman, we sce how 
a hart was the instrument used by God in converting him to 
the faith, Count Hubert, a knight of Aquitaine, is said to 
have been the son of Bertrand, Duke of Guienne, and to have 
lived at the Court of Pepin d’Heinstal. Pagan though he was, 
he possessed one sweet grace, he was the poor man’s friend. 
One Friday he went out to hunt with a large party and met 
with strange adventure. A snow-white hart, which he was 
pursuing, suddenly turned to bay, 

When, lo! between its antlers wide, 
All streaming down with blood, 


Appeared our Saviour crucified 
Upon the sacred rood. 


A voice then asked how long he would do naught else but 
hunt, as if born for this alone, saying, 
On this day did I die for thee, 
And all mankind as well ; 


These hands, these feet, this ruthless tree, 
Thy rate of ransom tell. 


It bade him go to Lambert, Bishop of Utrecht, and obtain 
the faith he needed. Hubert did so, became a recluse for 
sixteen years, and eventually succeeded Lambert as Bishop of 
Utrecht. 


1 Translated from /Elfric’s Anglo-Saxon Life of St, Edmund, 
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While St. Francis was at Gubbio a very large and fierce wolf 
made its appearance in the outskirts of the town. Its victims 
were not only animals, but also men. So great was the fright 
that fell upon the inhabitants of Gubbio that no one dared to 
leave the town. Francis, moved by pity for the people, went 
out and sought the wolf. The inhabitants tried to dissuade the 
Saint from his purpose, but in vain. He met the wolf, made the 
sign of the Cross over it, and called it to him, saying: “Come 
here, brother wolf, come. In the name of Christ I order you to 
do no harm to me or to others.” The wolf at once became 
gentle as a lamb and crouched at the feet of the Saint. Then 
Francis said to him: “ Brother wolf, you are the cause of great 
harm in this country-side; you are guilty of great crimes in 
wounding and killing the creatures of God without His leave. 
You have not been content with destroying animals, but so bold 
have you grown that you have killed men made to the image of 
God. You deserve to be put to death as a robber and vile 
murderer. Every one is crying out and murmuring against you, 
and all the dwellers in the town look upon you with horror. 
But I want you to become their friend ; you will promise not to 
do them any harm, and they will forgive you all the mischief 
you have done, and neither they nor their dogs shall chase you 
any more.” At these words the wolf bent down its head and 
gave signs that it promised to fulfil the terms. Then the Saint 
added: “ Brother wolf, since you agree to make peace, I promise 
to obtain for you from the inhabitants of Gubbio an unfailing 
supply of food ; and so you will not suffer from hunger, which I 
know well is the cause of all the evil with which they reproach 
you. But in gratitude for this favour which I am going to 
procure for you, I wish you, brother wolf, to promise to do no 
harm either to man or beast. Do you promise this?” The wolf 
gave it to be understood that he did. St. Francis replied : “Brother 
wolf, I want to be able to count on your good faith; you 
must then give me a pledge.” When the Saint put out his hand 
the wolf raised one of its front paws and placed it friendly-wise 
in the hand of Francis, giving thus as far as it could a pledge of 
good faith, The Saint then bade the wolf follow him into the 
town, where he obtained from the inhabitants a renewal of the 
promise he had given on their behalf, and made the wolf renew 
his promise in presence of the people. “The wolf lived for two 
years in Gubbio. He went like a friend from door to door, 
entered the houses without doing harm to any one and without 
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mecting with cruel treatment himself. It was each one’s pleasure 
to give him his needful food, and when he went through the 
town the dogs did not bark after him. Two years after his 
conversion brother wolf died and was deeply regretted by the 
inhabitants of Gubbio, fer the sight of the animal, running 
through the town with all the sweetness of a lamb, was a 
reminder recalling to them the holiness and virtues of 
St. Francis.”? 

As St.Francis preached to the birds, St. Antony of Padua, 
the “eldest son” of St.Francis, when men refused to listen 
to his holy words, preached to the fishes. We give the story 
in the words of Father Coleridge. “When he came from his 
retirement, he went straight to the shores of the Adriatic, where 
the River Marecchia falls into the sea, and with a loud voice 
commanded the fishes to come and hear the Word of God, 
which was despised by men for whom He gave His Son to die. 
The Saint had been followed by numbers of persons curious to 
see what he was about to do; and now hearing this strange 
invitation they crowded to the water’s edge, some mocking, 
some perhaps half expecting the fishes to obey this preacher, of 
whom such wonderful tales were told, and all watching the 
bright waters of the Adriatic to see what would happen. Then 
the eye-witnesses declared there was a great stir and movement 
in the sea and the river, and shoals of every sort of fishes came 
swimming obediently at the word of Antony, and arranged 
themselves in surprising order and regularity according to their 
kinds and sizes, the smallest nearest the water’s edge, and the 
largest at the greatest distance off, so that the sea glittered 
all over with their shining scales, as they listened motionless 
with lifted heads; and, says Mark of Lisbon, ‘there could be 
seen no fairer sight.’ St. Antony’s sermon to the fishes, as 
recorded by the same chronicler, was as follows: ‘My brothers 
the fishes, who are as well as we, the creatures of our common 
Creator, you are much bound to praise your Creator, because 
from His hand you have received your being and life. And for 
your home He has given you this noble element of water, 
fresh or salt, according to the needs of your nature and support, 
and therein set secret places in which to hide; He has willed it to 
be clear and transparent, so that you may see what to seek, and 
what to avoid; He has also given you fins, and strength to go 
whither you will. But most of all you should thank Him because 


1 See the Froretti, c. xxi. 
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you alone of all creatures, were saved in the universal Deluge, so 
that you have increased in number beyond all others blessed by 
God. You were chosen, that in the belly of one of you the 
Prophet Jonas should be safe for three days, and then that you 
should replace him alive on dry land: you paid the tax and 
tribute for our Lord Jesus Christ and His chief Apostle, Peter. 
You were His food before He died and after His Resurrection. 
For these reasons, and many more which do not now occur to 
me, you are much bound to thank God.’ 

“Meanwhile, the spectators were filled with marvel. The 
fishes seemed to follow the discourse, to show their satisfaction 
by the movements of their heads and tails, and to manifest the 
wish to come nearer to the preacher. The news spread rapidly, 
and the crowd on the shore continued increasing till there 
seemed to be as many men and women on land as there 
were fishes.in the sea. Then Antony, thanking God that He 
was honoured, at least by His irrational creatures, made the 
sign of the Cross over the fishes, which, as though they had 
been waiting for that blessing, dived under the water and 
disappeared. Then, turning to the multitude, he bade them 
take to heart the lesson of obedience taught by those dumb 
creatures ; and going on to speak of the malice of sin, and heresy 
in particular, God so blessed his words that there was hardly one 
present that was not converted.” 

After the miracle of the fishes nearly all the inhabitants 
of Rimini returned to God. Among those who still held out 
there was a certain Bonvillo, who refused to believe in the 
presence of our Saviour in the Sacred Host. He promised, 
however, to believe if Antony would show him some miracle 
worked by the Host. He went on to say that he would give his 
mule no food for three days and on the fourth would lead it to 
a square in the city, bringing with him some oats for it. Antony 
was to come with the Blessed Sacrament, and if the mule left 
the proferred oats and fell down in adoration before the Sacred 
Host, he would believe. On the appointed day St. Antony came 
in procession with his brethren and the leading men of the city, 
carrying the Sacred Host. Bonvillo was there with the mule, 
which was smelling at the oats its master had with him. When 
Antony drew near Bonvillo, he threw down the oats before the 
mule, which, as soon as it was commanded by Antony to come 
and adore the Hidden God in the Sacred Host, approached with 
bowed head and knelt before the Blessed Sacrament until It 
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was carried back again to the Church. Bonvillo thereupon 
abjured his heresy and believed in Christ present in the Sacred 
Host. 

From the Life of St. Roch we learn how God at times uses 
animals to befriend his saints in their necessities. On one 
occasion this Saint, our great protector in time of plague, after 
having rendered help and safety to those who were smitten with 
the pest, near Plaisance fell himself a victim to a contagious 
disease, and endured much pain from a severe wound in his 
thigh. Not to be troublesome to others he withdrew to a 
neighbouring wood, where he sought shelter in a rude hut, 
hoping there to die unknown. God, however, cured His servant 
by water from a spring that ran close by, and at the same time 
provided for his sustenance in the following way. Not far from 
this wood there was a castle, where dwelt a rich lord of Plaisance, 
who had sought there escape from contagion. One day while 
at table, he beheld one of his hunting-dogs seize and carry off a 
piece of bread. This feat the dog repeated several times, and 
thus excited the curiosity of its master, who followed the dog to 
see where it conveyed its booty. He found that it laid this 
food at the feet of the sick solitary, licked the sore in his leg, 
fondly caressed him as if it had been only too happy to render 
this daily service. The lord, who is called in the narrative 
Gothard, visited St. Roch, was converted, gave up his riches and 
died in the odour of sanctity. 

To conclude with a modern instance. Readers of the Life 
of Don Bosco, that holy priest who served his God so faithfully, 
will remember how a strange dog of great size and strength, 
called by him from its colour Grigio, rescued him on many 
occasions when attacked by the desperate enemies his good 
works had raised up against him. Once he was returning home 
late at night by a lonely road, when two scoundrels rushed 
fiercely upon him. One of them threw a cloak over his head, 
while the other placing his hand upon his mouth, like a gag, 
stifled his cries. Don Bosco thought that all was lost, when 
suddenly a furious barking of a dog was heard, and Grigio 
appeared on the scene. One of the assailants immediately made 
off, the other was knocked down by the dog, which seized him 
by the throat and kept him on the ground. “ Master, master, 
call off your dog, he is strangling me,” cried the man. On his 
promising to behave better in future, Don Bosco bade the dog 
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set the wretch free. Grigio let go immediately, and the fellow 
ran off at full speed. 

Fain would we linger on these episodes in the Lives of the 
Saints, but space warns us to make an ending. However, we 
have narrated a sufficient number of instances to show that 
though they fully realized that the lower creatures were intended 
by God to aid and serve man in all his needs and wants, still 
they could and did treat and use them in a way at once most 
gentle and most tender. Those who receive in a spirit of 
mockery and cold scepticism the recital of the dealings of the 
holy followers of Christ with the irrational creation, may profit- 
ably ponder on the words of Venerable Bede: “We must not 
be astonished, if he, who obeys loyally and faithfully the Creator 
of the Universe, sees creatures in turn obey his own orders and 
desires.” ? 

5 JOHN BERRY JAGGAR. 


1 See Don Bosco, by D’Espiney, p. 170. 
2 Vita S, Cuthberti, c. xiii. 

















Roma la Santa. 





Although Rome were anciently styled “the Head and Mistresse of the 
World ;” “an Earthly Goddesse;” “The Eternal City;” “The Com- 
pendium of the World ;” ‘“‘The Common Mother, and Nurse of all Vertues” 
(while she was yet heathen), yet since her Ladyship was baptized and 
became Christian (though she have had great elogies made of her by the 
Holy Fathers), I find no title so honourable to her as that of Roma la 
Santa, Rome the Holy, which is given to her by the common proverb; and 
common proverbs are nothing else but the observation of common sense. 
(R. Lassels, Zhe Voyage of Italy, vol. ii. p. 4. First Edition, 1670.) 





IN an article which was printed in this magazine something 
more than a twelvemonth ago, an attempt was made to illustrate 
some of the external aspects of Italian life as they impressed 
themselves upon non-Catholic travellers towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. The narrow limits within which that sketch 
was confined precluded all idea of completeness, and the topic 
principally dwelt upon was the comparative immunity enjoyed 
by heretical visitors at a time when the tribunal of the 
Inquisition was all powerful in almost every State in Italy. In 
the present paper it is proposed to revert to the subject, but 
with rather a different end in view. There are many features 
in the religious life of the people who dwelt under the 
shadow of the Vatican which are of considerable interest. 
Most of these details are edifying, some are less so, but almost 
all are instructive and help to shed a much-needed side-light 
upon scenes often inadequately depicted by the common 
run of religious biographies. The Lives of St. Philip Neri, 
of St. Ignatius, of St. Aloysius, of St. Camillus de Lellis, of 
St. Andrew Avellino, and of scores of others would all, I 
venture to believe, become much more real if we were told 
a little more of the character and customs of the people 
amongst whom they laboured. This must be my excuse for 
setting before the reader another bundle of somewhat dis- 
connected extracts gathered from{various sources, and presented 
as far as possible in their writers’ own words. 
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With regard to the majority of the travellers whom we shall 
have occasion to quote, it is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say 
anything. It is not so much the observers as their observations 
which concern us at present. But one word of explanation 
may be offered concerning the most illustrious of them, the 
noted French essayist, Michel de Montaigne. This courtly and 
somewhat sceptical philosopher belonged to the haute noblesse. 
He was educated as a lawyer, but devoted all his later years 
to a life of studious ease. In the autumn and winter of 
1580—1581, under the Pontificate of Gregory XIII., he spent 
several months in Rome and its neighbourhood. A wonderfully 
shrewd observer, in spite of a large spice of vanity in his 
composition, he has left an account of his journey which 
gives a valuable picture of the country as seen by a cultured 
foreigner who was neither partial nor prejudiced. The 
unevenness of the narrative, which is written partly by his 
secretary, partly by himself, sometimes in French, sometimes as 
an exercise in such Italian as he could muster, may account 
for the comparative neglect under which this work has lain, but 
apart from an occasional digression upon the health of the 
writer and its medical treatment, there is no lack of interest 
in the record of his experiences. Montaigne, by his Essays, 
has acquired, and perhaps deserves, the reputation of a sceptic 
in religious matters. It is worth while to note that this private 
journal of his offers nothing seriously objectionable from the 
point of view of faith. On the‘contrary, the writer always 
seems to have conducted himself as a loyal son of the Church, 
and it is a remarkable fact that he betrays an unquestionably 
genuine conviction in the reality of a miraculous cure worked 
at Loretto, a valuable testimony coming from such a source. 
In any case, Montaigne is an important witness, and adds not 
a little to the information which we derive from other quarters. 

The first question which naturally presents itself is that 
of the state of religion among the Italian people at large. 
Without denying that there may be foundation for less favour- 
able estimates, it may be said that a perusal of the various 
narratives of travellers writing from many different points of 
view, leaves upon the mind a very profound impression of the 
religious atmosphere which pervaded the whole country. It 


1 All the references to it in this article are made to the text recently edited by 
A. d’Ancona under the title of Z’Jtalia alle Fine del Secolo XVI., Giornale del 
Viaggio di M. de Montaigne nel anno 1580—1581. 
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may, conceivably, have been a religion of externals, it may 
have been mingled with a good deal of crime, or of licentious- 
ness, or of superstition. With that I am not for the moment 
concerned. But their religion, such as it was, was an intimate 
part of the life of the people, and it cannot be said that its 
observances sat upon them lightly. Let us note, for instance, 
the attention paid to the daily hearing of Mass, and the 
practice of fasting. Sir Fynes Moryson, an English Protestant, 
writing a very few years later, may speak for both these points, 
and Montaigne’s narrative also bears witness to his own 
personal observance in these matters, courtier and man of 
fashion as he was. Now by Moryson we find it fully recognized 
that if a traveller in Italy sojourning at an inn is to avoid 
suspicion, it is necessary for him daily to go out of his chamber 
in a morning as if he went to Mass; “for the Italians generally 
think they are not safe till in the morning they have worshipped 
the Hostza at the Elevation thereof.”! So too he writes of 
Loretto : 


Myself and my consorts were all this day fasting, for it had been an 
unpardonable sin to have demanded meat in our inn before we had 
been in the church, and would have given open occasion to suspect our 
religion.” 

Moryson complains that during the whole of Lent he had 
to abstain from meat, which could not have been procured even 
if he had been willing to risk the suspicion which its purchase 
would have excited. Montaigne appears to have heard Mass 
daily, and during Lent not merely to have observed the 
abstinence, but to have attended the Stations in the different 
Roman churches. Moreover, although he seems to believe 
that his own countrymen were really more sincere in their 
religion than the Italians, he was struck with the number of 
devotions and confraternities with which Rome abounded, and 
with the great external manifestations of piety of which they 
were the occasion. He speaks of them as carrying their 
observance of the forms of religion even to extravagance.’ 
Coryat seems to have been not less impressed by some of the 
practices he witnessed; as for instance, the Ave Maria or 
Angelus, still familiar as a note of time in the mouths of 
residents in Italy. He says: 


1 Moryson, /éinerary, pt. iii. pp. 31, 32. 
2 Moryson, l.c. p. 100. pt. i. 3 Montaigne, l.c. p. 264. 
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Also there is another very superstitious custom, used not only in 
Venice, but also in all cities, towns, and parishes whatsoever of all 
Italy, in which they differ, as I think, from all Christian nations, that 
at noon and the setting of the sun, all men, women, and children must 
kneel and say their Ave Maria bareheaded, wheresoever they are, either 
in their houses or in the streets, when the Ave Maria bell ringeth.! 


Coryat adds that Josias Simler wrote a learned dialogue 
upon the question “whether it were lawful to pray bareheaded 
either at noon, or the evening, at the ringing of this Ave Maria 
bell,” pronouncing it to be foolish and superstitious, a judgment 
in which Coryat himself concurs. 

A little incident like the following is also very striking. 
Moryson had joined a large company of gentlemen, men of the 
world apparently, and in no way more devout than their neigh- 
bours, who were to make the journey to Naples together, for 
better protection against banditti. 


When we went out of Rome [he says] our consorts suddenly in a 
broad street lighted from their horses, and gave them to the vetturines 
to hold, and so went themselves to the Holy Stairs, vulgarly called 
Le Scale Sante, that they might there pray for a happy journey; at 
which time myself and my [English] consorts slipped into the next 
church, and going in at one door, and out at the other, escaped the 
worshipping of those Holy Stairs, and at fit time came and took our 
horses with the rest. (p. 103.) 

There can be little doubt that the strictness with which the 
Paschal and Lenten observances- were maintained, was due 
largely to the energy of the priests and the action of the 
Government. Moryson records that he was visited by the 
local clergy in his lodgings, “who took our names in writing, 
to the end, as they told us, that we might receive the Sacrament 
with our host’s family.” And the results of these official 
visitations were embodied in an elaborate document which 
gave returns of the total population, the number of Easter 
Communions, the number of children who had not yet been 
admitted to their First Communion, the number of courtesans, 
&c. The tables drawn up from this ecclesiastical census in 
Rome for more than a hundred years, have recently been 
published, and it is almost startling to find that for nearly the 
whole of this period, out of all the thousands who were bound 
to fulfil the Paschal obligation, the number of defaulters 
amounted to hardly one or two per cent. 


1 Coryat, Crudities, ii. p. 28. 
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It may be interesting to set down here a few of these tables 
as specimens.! 


1600 1625 1650 1675 1700 1725 1739 
Parish churches ...... 97 86 85 82 81 86 82 
Households ............ 20019 24542 30429 29712 30782 30469 30766 
PIE oc csccecascannnss 68 65 50 69 102 83 78 
WORN saccepisciaeacssce 1401 1718 2206 2950 3016 3064 2816 
Friars & religiousmen 2148 3236 3355 4074 3790 3871 3717 
WN ci atventeseseascaxe 2372 2552 2796 2307 1910 2084 1968 
SNNIOR Seco xcexovacexs 1222 944 767 1131 1495 1857 1411 
Retinue of Cardinals 5297 4702 3542 3312 1751 1959 2010 
E +e 1798 1258 1068 1629 3216 932 837 
Prisoners in Gaol...... 256 337 542 249 277 144 295 
Males of all ages...... 63133. 71638 73978 79786 78929 85622 83049 


Females of all ages... 46596 43806 52214 52126 60518 62523 63701 


Fit to receive Holy) 91452 91220 95003 100721 111894 116927 114887 


Communion J 

BE GE gscstacesenane 18277. 24224 31189 31141 37491 31218 31863 
Communicated ...... 91183 90879 93805 99511 III45I1 116692 114686 
Not Communicated... 269 341 49 368 aes 145 201 
Courtesans(Meretrici) 604 940 1148 889 497 179 100 
Concubinari............ 43 34 32 mad wa dK ree 

Moors (Mori) ......... oe oa 13 21 14 16 14 
PUMMOCNE: 6iccsiseseescs re are 63 87 85 119 77 
MEER (Sac ccydsarevuscets we eal ee ee ids 4521 4600 
BMI acs deter dscadonses re cu oe as Sas 6015 5360 
PARYOUCR: ois vvcatocecccs nee aaa a8 <2 ce owe 85 





Total Population...... 109729 115444 126192 131912 149447 148155 146750 


The tables pretty well explain themselves, although the 
connection of the fluctuations in the numbers with political 
events might afford matter for a whole article. In the paper 
from which these are copied, they are given for every year from 
1600 to 1739, but I have only been able to find room for a few 
specimens, taking for the purpose each twenty-fifth year. The 
enumeration of Concubinari is found only in the early lists, that 
of the Mori, Pinzoche (women belonging to different third 
orders who did not live in community), and of births and deaths, 
was introduced later. The last year alone contains a note of 
the number of heretics. Jews, whom Labat estimates at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century at some ten or twelve 
thousand, are not included in any way in the census. So that 
the total population of Rome was some thousands in excess of 
the numbers here set down. The preponderance of males, due 
of course largely to the clerical element in Rome, is very striking 


1 From Studie Documenti di Storia e Diritto, Anno xii. 1891, Fasc. 2; Cemst- 
mento della popolazione di Roma dal? anno 1600 al 1739. + ¥. Cerasoli, pp. 169—201. 
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It would seem that the figures in the document from which 
these tables have been taken (a MS. which formerly belonged 
to the Roman College) have not been copied very accurately. 
The Dominican traveller, Father Labat, in his Voyage en 
Espagne et en Italie dans les années 1705 et 1707, vol. iii., gives 
the census of a single year which in one or two items does 
not entirely: accord with the figures found in this table. 
Moreover, it may be noticed that while in some cases, eg., the 
year 1650, the number given of those who ought to have 
communicated (95,003) is more than a thousand in excess of 
the number of actual communicants (93,805), the number 
registered as non-communicants is only 49. Probably the 
number of non-communicants was arrived at sometimes by 
a rather careless enumeration (no parish priest would have 
an interest in making very accurate returns of the non-com- 
municants in his district), sometimes by subtracting the total 
of Paschal Communions from the numbers of those who were 
fit (atti) to receive. What was meant by this heading, “fit to 
receive,” may be gathered from some interesting remarks of 
Father Labat : 


Every parish priest is careful to visit all the houses in his parish at 
the beginning of Lent. He makes an exact enumeration of them in 
order to know how many communicants there are, and how many who 
are not in a fit state to approach the sacraments, such as children and 
women of bad life. The former are excluded by defect of age, the 
others because they are unworthy. 

Those who have been to Communion receive a little printed ticket 
to attest the fact that they have satisfied their Paschal obligations for 
such and such a particular year. After the fortnight of Easter the 
priests go to the different houses to take up these tickets, and comparing 
them with their own lists, they satisfy themselves as to who have 
received Communion and who have not. As they cannot be imposed 
upon in the matter, they endeavour to bring defaulters back to their 
duty by earnest exhortations. 

At the same time, it must not be said that any compulsion is used. 
The consequences of an unworthy Communion are far too keenly felt 
for that. All that they insist upon is that the sinner should present 
himself at the sacred tribunal, and should fulfil the penance which his 
parish priest may think it advisable to impose upon him. This is a 
most just arrangement, and it were greatly to be desired that the same 
custom might be introduced everywhere. 


It would be interesting to know, we may remark in passing, 
how far the obligation of confessing to the parish priest could 
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be evaded by those who presented themselves before the Grand 
Penitentiary at the Lateran or the lesser Penitentiaries at the 
three Roman Basilicas and at Loretto. These confessors 
certainly possessed real jurisdiction during the Lenten season 
when they sat in state as in the sacred tribunal with their rods 
of penance in their hands. But though they might and 
apparently did not unfrequently hear confessions and pronounce 
absolution, their main functions on these occasions were 
ceremonial, and those who approached and were touched by 
their rod in order to gain the Indulgence attached to this act 
of humiliation did not receive any sacrament. Montaigne 
alludes to the ceremony thus: 


That same day, in St. John Lateran, instead of the Penitentiaries 
who usually perform this office in the churches, Mgr. the Cardinal 
St. Sixtus, who was seated in a corner of the church, struck with a long 
wand which he held in his hand those who passed, even the ladies, but 
with a smile, and more courteously, according to their rank and beauty. 
(p. 296.) 

The whole question of these vrg@ panitentiales or bachette 
penitenziarie needs further elucidation! Dr. Rock, if I remember 
rightly, in his Church of our Fathers, thinks that they were the 
usual symbol of jurisdiction for those who heard confessions in 
England during the Lent season; and he gives an engraving 
of a priest seated with his wand outside the Lenten curtain as 
an illustration of the ordinary manner in which confessions 
were heard before the Reformation. It would seem from the 
following passage of Blessed Thomas More that in his time the 
use of the rod was not wholly symbolical. 


Tindale is as loathe, good tender pernell, to take a little penance of 
the priest, as the lady was to come any more to disciplining, that wept 
even for tender heart two days after when she talked of it, that the 
priest had on Good Friday, with the disciplining-rod, beaten her hard 
upon her lily-white hands.” 


But to return from this digression. Among the commonest 
of the penances imposed would seem to have been a pilgrimage 
to some one of the sanctuaries in which Italy, and more 
especially the neighbourhood of Rome, abounded. The pilgri- 
mages were made either singly or in parties, and the conditions 


1 There is a chapter, ‘*De virga seu ferula pcenitentiali,” in Petra, De sacra 
Penitentiaria Afostolica, 
* English Works, p. 893, F. 
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of hardship or comfort under which they were performed, 
appear to have been very various, depending in many cases 
upon the direct injunction of the confessor or some ecclesiastical 
tribunal. Visits to the Seven Stations of Rome, or pilgrimages 
to more distant shrines, were frequently imposed by the Inqui- 
sition itself at the end of a term of imprisonment, and Father 
Labat mentions that in a session of the Inquisition at which he 
himself assisted, a pilgrimage tc Loretto formed the chief part 
of the penance enjoined upon a miscreant, who in a fit of fury 
at the ill-success of his prayers, had torn down and defaced the 
picture of some patron saint in one of the churches. However 
this may be, the parties of men and women on pilgrimage, often 
attired in a peculiar and distinctive dress, were amongst the 
spectacles which most frequently attracted the attention and the 
comments of travellers. Take the following passage of Moryson 
as a specimen : 


By the way I did meet a Dutch lady, with the gentlewoman and men- 
servants all in the habit of Franciscan friars, and not only going on 
foot, but also barefooted, through these stony ways, and because they 
were all (as well men as women) in friar’s weeds, though I looked on 
them with some suspicion, yet I knew not their sex or quality, till upon 
inquiry at Florence, I understood that the Duchess of Fiorenza (or 
Florence) hearing that some women were passed by in friar’s apparel, and 
thinking they were nuns stolen out of their cloisters, did cause them to 
be brought back unto her, and so understood that upon penance 
imposed on them by their confessor for the satisfaction of their sins, 
they were enjoined to go in friar’s habit barefooted to Rome; where- 
upon she dismissed them with honour.? 


Moryson, I fancy, must be mistaken in thinking that their 
dress was actually the same as that worn by friars. Another 
writer, a native of Italy, though speaking of a time a hundred 
years later, gives us what is probably a more accurate account 
of this costume. He is speaking of Loretto. 


I saw a great number of persons coming into the town. . . . They 
were all pilgrims that came from Bononia, about three-score in number, 
all mounted on asses and accoutred in pilgrimage habits. These consist 
of a large linen gown of an ash-grey colour reaching down to the middle 
of the leg, with very wide sleeves coming down to the wrist. On the 
back of these gowns at the collar they have a kind of large cowl which 
they put over their heads, and being pulled down reacheth to the pit of 

1 See the sentences quoted by Benrath from the Trinity College MSS. in various 
articles in the Allgemeine Zeitung for 1877. 
2 Fynes Moryson, pp. 143, 144. 
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the stomach, so that their faces are wholly covered with them. And to 
the end that in this posture they might have free sight and breathing, 
these cowls have openings in them answering to the eyes and mouth 
like masks. They never draw these cowls over their heads but when 
they come to places where they have no mind to be known, for other- 
wise they let them hang backward on their shoulders. They bind this 
gown about them with a girdle, and somewhat above the girdle upon 
the breast they have a scutcheon representing the arms of their society, 
confraternity, or company, which they call in Italian scwo/a. There 
are scarcely any Italians that do not belong to one or other of these 
confraternities. The pilgrims, moreover, have a long string of beads 
hanging at their girdles, and a pilgrim’s staff in their hands, which is the 
chief mark of their pilgrimage. These staves are about half a pike’s 
length, with knots or protruberances at the top and middle of them. 
They carry them to the church, to get them blessed by the parish 
priests before their setting forth. As soon as they have received them, 
it is not lawful for them to stay any longer than three days at the 
place of their residence, and they cannot be admitted to Communion 
until they have performed their pilgrimage; unless it be commuted 
into a pecuniary mulct.! 


Although this information comes from rather a tainted 
source, the author was an apostate who wrote in his exile 
a book to vilify the Church, which he had scandalized and 
disgraced, it may probably be trusted as a record of customs 
with which its author was thoroughly familiar and to which we 
have frequent allusions in other quarters. This friar-like costume 
of the confraternities was conspicuous in all processions, but 
most noticeable of all were the sombre habiliments of the 
brothers of the Misericordia, who performed the pious office of 
providing for the burial of the dead and accompanied the body 
to the grave. It is probably to them that the following passage 
in Coryat refers, though he, like Moryson, describes the veiled 
figures as religious. 

I observed a very mournful show performed by monks in Verona. 
For I saw eighteen couples of them accompany a corpse of one of 
their Fraternity to church, being attired with black buckram veils, and 
marked with the sign of the star on the left side of their breasts, girt 
with a black girdle, their heads covered with a black hood that came 
over all their shoulders, and hid all their face. Before their eyes were 
made two holes to look out: each of them carried a burning candle in 
his hand of virgin wax, and some of them three candles, and there was 
put into every candle two pieces of their little tin money called gazets.' 
1 —D’Emiliane, Frauds of Romish Monks (English Edition), vo'. ii. p. 112. 

2 Coryat, ii, 126. 
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An allusion to the same manner of dress occurs in the very 
interesting description given by Montaigne of the execution of 
Catena, a famous bandit captain, on January 11, 1581. This 
ferocious criminal seems to have long kept the surrounding 
district in terror, and to have forfeited all claim to public 
sympathy by the brutality with which he had taken the lives of 
two friars, first making them blaspheme God under promise 
of sparing them and then out of diabolical malice putting them 
immediately to death. The prominence of the religious element 
in this spectacle is well worthy of remark. 


Besides the forms observed in France on these occasions [says 
Montaigne] they carry before the criminal a tall crucifix covered with 
black cloth, and on both sides of him walk a number of men with linen 
robes and masks, who I was told are Roman gentlemen, who have 
formed themselves into a society for the purpose of accompanying 
criminals to the place of execution and returning with their bodies. 
Two of these or two monks dressed in this way were in the cart with 
the criminal, preaching and praying, one of them keeping constantly 
before his face, and causing him every moment to kiss, a picture repre- 
senting our Saviour. This prevents the spectators from being able to 
distinguish his features. At the gallows, which is formed of a cross- 
beam resting on two supporters, the picture was still kept close to his 
face until he was thrown off the ladder. He died tamely enough, 
neither moving nor speaking. He was a dark man, about thirty years 
old. After he had been strangled they cut his body into four quarters ; 
for they rarely do more than simply inflict death, reserving any further 
cruelty for the dead body. 


This custom is one of which the same writer in his Essays! 
speaks in high commendation. He contrasts it with the practice 
too often adopted in his own country and elsewhere of inflicting 
such terrible torments upon the criminal that the very thought 
of them beforehand must destroy that composure of mind which 
seems requisite for a proper preparation for death. He adds 
that the deterrent effect of extreme severity is sufficiently 
secured by the outrages inflicted on the dead body. Indeed, as 
he goes on to remark in his present description, 


1 All that exceeds a simple death appears to me pure cruelty. Our law cannot 
expect that he whom the fear of being executed, by being beheaded or hanged will 
not restrain, should be any more awed by the imagination of a slow fire, burning 
pincers, or the wheel. And I know not in the meantime whether we do not throw 
them into despair ; for in what condition can the soul of a man be, who expects for 
four-and-twenty hours together to be broken on the wheel, or after the old way to 
be nailed to a cross?” (ii. 27, cf. ii. 11.) 
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The spectators, who had not evinced the slightest commiseration 
when the living man was being strangled, broke out into piteous cries 
and groans at every blow that was given him when they were cutting 
up his dead body. As soon as the execution was over [he adds}, 
several Jesuits or other religious climbed into some elevated position 
at different points, and began exhorting the people to profit by the 
scene which they had witnessed.! 


From a despatch of the Venetian Ambassador, then in 
Rome,’ we learn that it was estimated that this execution was 
witnessed by thirty thousand spectators. This number must 
be an exaggeration, but Montaigne was evidently greatly 
impressed. The practice of inflicting death by strangling or 
decapitation was also nearly always observed in the case of 
those relapsed heretics who, having been handed over by the 
Inquisition to the secular arm, were sentenced to be burnt. 
Thus, Carnesecchi, and others in similar cases, were not burnt 
alive’ In this respect Rome set an example of clemency to 
every other nation of Europe. Neither Protestant England, 
which until a century and a half Jater went on pressing to death 
those who refused to plead and burning wives who had 
murdered their husbands, nor Lutheran Prussia, which even 
since the accession of her present Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
subjected a criminal to the slow torture of being broken upon 
the wheel, can afford to cast the first stone at the barbarity 
of the Roman punishments. 

It is perhaps most of all in a scene like the one first 
described, presenting such a contrast to the executions of 
criminals in England fifty years ago, that we become aware 
how thoroughly religion in Rome was a part of the life of the 
people. 

The power of organization, which in our own day is wielded 
by party politicians and the committees of trades’ unions, not 
to speak of the secret societies, was then in the hands of the 
Church. The great majority of the population, as so unfriendly 
a witness as d’Emiliane has just assured us, belonged to one 
or other of the confraternities. Artisans and gentlemen, 
students and tradesmen, young girls and mothers of families, all 

1 Montaigne, l.c. p. 234. 2 Maffei, ii. 216. 

3 Paolo Tiempolo, Venetian Ambassador in Rome, writes in a despatch of 
October 4, 1567: ‘‘ Per cid che la mattina per tempo fd tagliata in ponte (the Bridge 
of St. Angelo) la testa al frate di Cividal et a Carnesecchi, et l’uno e l’altro poi 
abbrusciato.” (Mutinelli, Storia Arcana, vol. i, p. 75; cf. Benrath, Al/gemeine 
Zeitung, May 15, 1877, p. 2055.) 
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had their special associations, sometimes replacing, sometimes 
developing without interruption out of the guilds of the middle 
ages. Every temporal and spiritual need, every emergency in 
the Christian life, had some special help provided for it by one 
or other of the confraternities, and even if they did not all 
attain in the best possible way the object for which they were 
intended, the most prejudiced critic cannot pretend that these 
organizations were abused as modern organizations have been 
abused for all sorts of unworthy purposes. Putting the matter 
at its lowest, that were a constant and conspicuous acknow- 
ledgment of the supreme claim of Almighty God to the service 
of His creatures. They may not wholly have succeeded in 
bringing into subjection that hot southern blood, they may 
have existed side by side in many cases with much licentious- 
ness and fierce passions, anid perhaps some superstition, but 
they ensured at any rate that once in the year, or once in the 
month, the associates should be brought into contact with 
spiritual influences, that God’s grace might have some channel 
by which to reach their hearts. Above all, they formed a sort 
of kingdom of Christ within the State, strong enough to break 
down the barriers of human respect, and able to impress upon 
all beholders that His people, wayward though they might be, 
like the Israelites of old, were still proud to own themselves 
the people of God. Montaigne was not a man whose mind was 
exceptionally open to religious impressions, but familiar as he 
was with the shows and the displays of the French capital, 
he seems to have been more struck by the procession of the 
confraternities which he witnessed at Rome in Holy Week in 
honour of the Volto Santo, than by any similar scene in his 
experience. “No relic,” he says, “has such veneration paid to 
to it. The people throw themselves on their faces on the 
ground, most of them with tears in their eyes, and with lamen- 
tations and cries of compassion.” The exposition of the Volto 
Santo, as well as that of the Holy Lance, took place several 
times in the day, “with such an infinite concourse of people, 
that to a great distance from the church at every point from 
which the eye could catch a glimpse of the platform from 
which the relics were shown, there was nothing but a dense 
mass of men and women.” With regard to the procession in 
the evening, he says: 

The confraternities during Lent perform at times their religious 
exercises in common, and on this occasion they all walk in procession 
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draped with linen gowns, each company having a different colour, some 
black, some white, some red, some blue, some green, and so on. 
Nearly all have their faces covered. .. . 

The most impressive sight I ever saw here or elsewhere, was the 
incredible number of people who thronged every square and street, all 
taking an earnest part in the devotions of the occasion. They were 
flocking up to St. Peter’s all through the day, and on the approach 
of night the whole city seemed in flames. Each religious confraternity 
came up in order, each man with a torch, almost all of white wax. 
I am persuaded that there passed before me not fewer than twelve 
thousand of these torches at the very least, for from eight o’clock in 
the evening till midnight the street was constantly full of this moving 
pageantry marshalled in such excellent order and all so well timed that, 
though the entire procession, as I have said, was composed of a great 
number of different societies coming from different parts, yet not for 
one moment did I observe stoppage or gap or interruption. Each 
company was preceded by a band of music. (p. 309.) 


The writer then goes on to describe other features in the 
procession, more especially the penitents, numbers of whom with 
shoulders bared scourged themselves until their backs streamed 
with blood. His account is perhaps a little too realistic to be 
reproduced here, but there are two observations particularly 
worthy of notice, confirmed as they are in every respect by the 
Dominican traveller, Father Labat, who visited Italy somewhat 
more than a century later! In the first place, Montaigne was 
convinced of the entire genuineness of this severe penance 
which he witnessed, and he sets aside-unhesitatingly the theory 
of some scoffers that the whole exhibition was but a stage 
trick performed to deceive the people. On the other hand, 
both he and Father Labat seem agreed that the contagious 
emotion and enthusiasm of the scene must have dulled to a 
very great extent the sense of pain and mitigated the suffering 
which this self-inflicted chastisement ought naturally to have 
produced. The flagellants in many cases laughed and jested 
as they moved along, and with merry Italian humour ex- 
changed banter with the crowd of spectators. Neither would 
they seem to have been wholly indifferent to more worldly 
and mercenary considerations in deciding upon the particular 
confraternity whose banner they elected to follow. It is easy 
to sneer at the superstition and unreality of such penance as 
this, but it is precisely in matters of this sort that the average 

1 Cf, also the Zravels of the Protestant Sir John Reresby, who witnessed a similar 
procession in Venice in 1657. (Zravels, &c., Third Edit. p. 73.) 
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English Protestant goes so hopelessly astray. He can make 
no allowance for a national character which has never learnt 
to dissociate cheerfulness from piety, the service of God from 
a practical and very matter-of-fact attention to temporal 
interests. Of course every quality has its own special defects, 
and it is not surprising to find the abuse of at least apparent 
irreverence treading on the heels of the familiarity which 
comes natural to the Italian in all the things of God. Even 
Montaigne, Frenchman as he was, seems to have been slightly 
scandalized at the behaviour of the Cardinals and other prelates 
in great ecclesiastical functions, who, “seated and with their 
caps on for nearly the whole time of Mass, were talking and 
chatting together.”’ It appeared to him, writes his secretary, 
that these ceremonies partook more of magnificence than of 
devotion. So, too, the same traveller records his surprise at 
the conduct of the congregation during the High Mass in the 
Cathedral of Verona, “who stood about in groups even in the 
choir, talked to one another in more than an undertone with 
their caps on and their backs turned to the altar, and indeed 
appeared to take no heed of the service, except just at the 
Elevation.” ? 

To us it sounds a little strange to find a cynical and half- 
sceptical Frenchman complaining of the irreverence shown in 
Italian churches, but it would seem from more than one indi- 
cation that the French at this epoch were remarkable among 
the nations of Europe for their decorous and reverent behaviour 
in the house of God.2 Probably this may explain the following 
passage of Montaigne’s which, when we remember the corrup- 
tions of the French Court, the civil wars, and the widespread 
influence of the Huguenots, is not a little surprising. “M.Maldo- 
natus” is the celebrated Jesuit Father of that name. He was 
a Spaniard by birth, but was exceptionally well acquainted both 
with Paris and Rome. 


On the Wednesday after Easter [says Montaigne] M. Maldonatus, 
who was then at Rome, asked my opinion as to the manners and 
character of the people there, more especially as to religion, and he 
found that my opinion entirely coincided with his own: namely, that 
the lower classes are beyond comparison more devout in France than 
here, but that the richer people, especially the courtiers, are somewhat 


1 Lc, p. 242, 2 Lec. p. 118, 
3 See authorities quoted by d’Ancona in his notes to Montaigne, p. 211. 
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less so. He told me that whenever he heard it said, as he often did, 
particularly by Spaniards, of whom there are a great number in his 
Society, that France was sunk in heresy, he always maintained that 
there were more truly religious men in Paris alone, than in all Spain 
put together.! 


Making all allowances, as we are bound to do, for the 
difference in character between one nation and another, which 
may easily mislead a hasty observer, it remains true, however, 
that this is testimony not lightly to be set aside. Indeed, the 
lives of such saints as St. Philip Neri, St. Camillus de Lellis, 
and others, whose best work was largely devoted to the poor 
of the Pope’s own diocese, prepare us for the conclusion that, 
with all sorts of good qualities, and with a readiness to respond 
very generously on occasion to the call of grace, there was a 
good deal of frailty and inconstancy in the character of the 
Roman people. Rome was truly Roma la Santa, but as with 
the note of sanctity in the Church of God itself, it was holy by 
the holiness of its institutions more than of its practices, by the 
pre-eminent holiness of the few rather than by the blameless 
lives of the many. In the matter of charitable foundations, of 
educational advantages of all kinds, of Indulgences and spiritual 
treasures, and of the constant example of eminent sanctity, 
Rome had been the spoilt child of the Church. As in the case 
of other spoilt children, the results of this indulgence had not 
all been good, and there was a certain lack of robustness and 
self-reliance in its constitution, moral and physical. There are 
several passages of Montaigne, whom I take to be a very 
fair-minded and unprejudiced witness, which are of interest in 
this connection. 


The different approaches to Rome are almost all bare and unculti- 
vated owing to the soil, or more probably, as I take it, to the 
circumstance that the city contains a very small proportion of men 
who live by the labour of their hands. The city is nothing but Court 
and nobility; everybody in it participates in the universal tone of 
ecclesiastical indolence (o7sifveté). There is no street of shops, or less 
at any rate than ina small town. You have nothing but palaces and 
gardens. There is hardly any difference discernible between a holiday 
and a workday. All during Lent they are making the Stations, and 
there is just as much crowd on a working day as on any other. All this 
time there is nothing to be seen but carriages, prelates, and ladies. 


(p. 285.) 


1 Montaigne, 1.¢. p. 313. 
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Of course the foreign population was always large, and may 
be held responsible to a considerable extent for the tone of 
the city. 


M. Montaigne was annoyed [writes his secretary] at finding so many 
Frenchmen here. He hardly met a person who did not salute him in 
his own language. On the other hand he was greatly impressed by the 
sight of the crowded Court peopled with prelates and churchmen. It 
appeared to him that there were more rich men and more rich equipages 
here by far than at any other Court he had ever visited. The appear- 
ance of the streets reminded him of the best parts of Paris. 


The following passages also attest the display of luxury to 
which the Romans were accustomed, and the lack of seriousness 
induced by so much sight-secing. 


The apartments at Rome are generally somewhat better furnished 
than those at Paris, the people here having great quantities of gilt 
leather, with which the higher class of rooms are lined. For the same 
price we gave for these lodgings we might have had some at the 
“Golden Vase” close by, hung with cloth of gold and silk, quite like 
a royal palace, but M. Montaigne was of opinion that this magnificence 
was superfluous, and that we should find it very troublesome to be 
made responsible for the furniture, for there was not a bed in the place 
which was not of the estimated value of four or five hundred crowns. 
(p. 197-) 

One of these preachers jestingly said that we turned our coaches 
into observatories, and in point of fact the prevalent occupation of the 
Roman population, high and low, seems to be lounging about the 
streets in coaches, on horseback, or afoot. They are constantly going 
out, not with any definite intention of calling anywhere, but simply to 
pass through one street into another, and so on; and there are two 
or three streets which are in particular favour as lounging-places. 


(p. 301.) 


These passages from Montaigne, which are borne out by 
the testimony of other travellers, may serve to sketch in the 
shadows of the picture, not very deep shadows certainly, but 
traits of character which no student of Roman life ought to 
leave out of account. As has been already said, the people 
had the faults of their virtues. If the inhabitants of Rome, 
and, for the matter of that, Italians generally, were somewhat 
wanting in steadiness, they were on the other hand trustful and 
charitable ; if they were fond of show and display, at table they 
were noted for their abstemiousness. 
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Montaigne! was much astonished at the cheapness of 
travelling, and the high reliance placed in the honesty of 
travellers. They charged him five julios a horse, each post 
of two miles, and he.was able to hire animals at the same rate 
for two or three stages or for several days together, without 
being at any trouble about the care of the horse at the end of 
the journey. The landlords, it appears, all took charge of each 
other’s horses, and it was distinctly understood in the agreement 
they made in lending their beasts, that if any one of them broke 
down it was to be replaced at the next inn on the road. There 
was a Fleming who joined them at Siena, who although alore 
and a stranger to every one there, was trusted with a horse to 
carry him to Rome. The only thing he was required to do 
before he started was to pay the total of the hire, but as for 
the rest the animal was at his mercy, and it depended entirely 
upon his sense of honour to leave him at the place where he 
had engaged to deposit him. 

The Protestant travellers, Moryson and Coryat, and the 
Catholic Lassels, speak in the same sense, and they all give 
the Italians in general a good character for honesty. The 
security of property varied of course at different epochs, and 
Montaigne, whose visit took place before the reforms of 
Sixtus V., does not seem to think highly of the safety of the 
roads, but even the banditti were not quite the same thing as 
vulgar thieves. As to the pauperism which, according to 
modern economic principles, ought to have been engendered 
by the lavish alms of private individuals, and of so many 
religious houses and charitable institutions, it is curious that 
none of the travellers we have been quoting seem to have found 
anything in Italy that was exceptional in this matter. They 
do not complain of the importunity of the beggars, or of the 
miserable appearance of the lower orders, although they often 
commend the charity of which they were everywhere witnesses. 
The biographies of many servants of God who were living in 
Rome or its neighbourhood at this epoch, do not permit us to 
suppose that this silence is due to the fact that destitution 
and repulsive disease did not exist, but probably such things 
were far too common at home—in England or France as the 
case might be—to excite particular attention. The pauperism 
existed everywhere; the difference was that in Italy it was 
relieved by charitable benefactions, in England it was punished 


2 P, 191. 
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by whipping at the cart’s tail. Certainly Gregory XIII., who 
occupied the Papal Chair at the time of Montaigne’s visit, set in 
this respect a good example to his flock. Of him Montaigne 
says, and only echoes the sentiment of his Italian contempo- 
raries, that he was “charitable even to excess,”! being unable 
apparently ever to refuse an alms which was asked him for the 
love of God. . Among other proofs of this, “there is no girl of 
the lower orders who is going to be married whom he will not 
assist with money to furnish with, if her circumstances require 
it, and his liberality in this respect is so much a matter of course 
that girls reckon it as ready money.”? The same traveller gives 
a description of the annual ceremony of distributing these 
dowries. One of the most striking features was the perfect 
decorum insisted on, which required that every recipient of the 
alms should be attended by some elderly female relative, and 
should approach completely veiled, as described above in the 
case of the confraternities, to receive her portion from the hands 
of the Holy Father.’ 

The mention once more of the confraternities suggests that 
these also had privileges which were capable of being abused. 
Let me conclude this rather disjointed series of extracts with an 
experience recorded by the Dominican Father Labat. The 
incident happened, it is true, not in Rome, but at Tivoli, but it 
illustrates a custom which appears not to have been merely 
local, but to some extent general throughout Italy. 


I was passing one day before the chapel of one of the confra- 
ternities, and I sawa man who was enjoying the pernicious (adwusif) 
privilege of asylum, what is here called ‘being upon the sacrato.” I 
noticed that the man had a gun beside him and that he was looking 
intently towards the side of the street along which I was passing. I 
expected that he must be waiting for something or somebody, and to 
satisfy my curiosity I stopped and pretended to be tying my garter. I 
remained in this attitude some little time, but at last, fearing to offend 
him, I continued my walk. I had not gone twenty steps when I heard 
several musket-balls whistle past my ear, and I saw the people in a 
shop hard by in a great state of alarm, while others began to shout out, 
*‘ A miracle! a miracle!” What had happened was this: the miscreant 
who had taken refuge in the chapel had an enemy. Knowing that he 
would pass near his place of asylum, he was on the watch for him with 
his gun beside him as I had noticed, and having seen him come out of 
a square and enter the street he was in, he discharged his gun at him 


1 “* Hors de tout mesure.” (Cf, Coqueline, in Maffei, ii, 442.) 
3 P, 219. 3 Pp, 318. 
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loaded with three bullets. These were the bullets which had whistled 
past my ears; one of them struck the butt of a pistol which a barigel 
was carrying at his belt and broke it without doing him any other harm, 
another entered a clothier’s shop and made a hole in a piece of cloth, 
and the third flattened itself against the wall. If he had loaded his 
piece with only one ball, he would have killed his man ; for all these 
fellows are sportsmen and shoot straight enough. Being three, the 
balls scattered and by a happy accident did no harm. This particular 
shrine, according to custom, could not now shelter the scoundrel any 
longer, for he had violated the asylum himself by firing on his enemy, 
Accordingly he did not wait to be invited to take up his quarters 
elsewhere, but promptly loaded his gun and effected his retreat to a 
church porch one hundred yards further on, having laid down his 
weapon before setting foot in it, and taking the bystanders to witness 
that he entered it without arms, a condition requisite to enjoy the right 
of asylum. But this being done he was free to pick up his gun again 
a moment afterwards and to take measures to secure a better shot the 
next time. Such is the abuse of immunity in these churches and 
chapels. The refuge they afford to criminals is a revenue for them, 
and more especially so in the case of the chapels of the confraternities, 
which never fail to have two or three rooms and a kitchen at the 
service of these scoundrels.} 


This abuse was legislated for and repressed at different 
times and in various ways, and probably such an episode 
could never have taken place within the walls of Rome itself, 
but the story is still interesting as showing the danger which 
besets the best and most pious institutions unless carefully 
watched and controlled by authority. 

The reader will perhaps have noticed that on one important 
aspect of the religious life of Italy nothing has here been said. 
The subject of the Italian pulpit, as well as of outdoor preaching 
during the seventeenth century, is certainly not lacking in 
interest, but the materials for its discussion are so abundant 
that it claims an article to itself. For the same reason it would 
be well to await a convenient opportunity for dealing separately 
with the exorcisms of possessed persons—an every-day spectacle 
which seems in some shape or other to have attracted the 
attention of every traveller in Italy at the epoch of which we 
speak. 

1 J. B. Labat, Voyage en Espagne et en Italie dans les années, 1703 et 170%, 
vol. iv. p. 19. 
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L&ON DuUCOUDRAY was born at Laval on the 6th of May, 
1827, and baptized the same day. Placed by his parents 
under the special protection of the Queen of Heaven, we 
shall see, in tracing the present sketch of his history, how 
numerous and how signal were the benefits he received from her 
hand. His family occupied a position of affluence, and was 
surrounded by every blessing which heart could desire. Its 
members were renowned for their piety, and well might Léon 
and his sisters have adopted as their own the words of the 
youthful Tobias : “ We are the children of saints.”4 

M. Ducoudray, the father of Léon, was a banker, yet in spite 
of the heavy demands his business made upon his time, he was 
scrupulous in the performance of his religious duties. Nor 
did he confine himself to those which are matter of strict 
command. Every day he paid a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and when his things were looked over after his decease, a 
number of instruments of penance were discovered in his room, 
to the no small surprise even of those who knew him best. 

His pious wife governed the household in accordance with 
the wishes of her husband. Never did Léon see or hear 
anything undesirable. The ancient retainers of the family, who 
were much attached to their young master, taught him many a 
lesson of virtue, both by their words and their example. When 
Lent set in, the inhabitants of the house wore a grave, silent, 
thoughtful bearing. It was evident that they took part, one 
and all, in the spirit of the Church, and in accordance with this 
spirit, clothed themselves in the garments of penance. The 
faith which reigned in this family was the pure, simple, 
strong belief which prevailed in the ages of faith, and the 
virtues which were practised there were in accordance with 
their strong and lively faith. 

Léon was scarcely more than three years old, when death 
entered the family circle and carried off its head. Madame 


1 Tobias viii. 5. 
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Ducoudray was a woman of remarkable decision and energy 
of mind. From the day of her husband’s death, she entirely 
gave up society and worldly amusements of every kind. 
Following the example of many illustrious widows of the 
sixteenth century, she devoted herself entirely to the education 
of her children and the management of the property which 
would be theirs in due course. Her two daughters were both 
older than Léon, and she maintained her authority over all the 
three with a punctilious strictness which would be termed 
harshness by the parents of the present day. Yet, in spite of 
her determined character, she felt that, when Léon had reached 
the age of seven, he required the guidance of a masculine hand. 
She was fortunate in meeting with an admirable tutor, 
M. Garnier by name, who, when Léon no longer needed his 
care, became the teacher of a cousin, Charles de Saint-Cyr, and 
thus remained for many years in the family. We cannot do 
better than quote from the reminiscences which he wrote 
down at a later period, after the sad disasters of the Commune, 
at the request of Father Ducoudray’s brethren in religion. 

The homely saying which tells us that “the child is the 
father of the man,” was by no means applicable to Léon. “He 
was,’ M. Garnier tells us, “a very engaging child, extremely 
handsome, with the most winning manners imaginable, but a 
somewhat indolent disposition. His gentle and docile character, 
clear intelligence, and retentive memory, assured for him future 
success in his studies. But he was totally destitute of cither 
ambition or desire for progress, and I do not think that even 
the most astute judge of character could have divined what he 
would become at a later period of his life.” Who that saw 
the Rector of St. Genevi¢ve in the midst of his labours, 
ardent in the promotion of all that was good, sparing 
himself in nothing, but stimulating those around him to fresh 
exertion by the example of his energy and _ perseverance, 
could have recognized in him the graceful, languid boy, who 
used to say that he should very much like to go to Heaven, 
if only he could get there without taking any great pains. 

Léon had on one occasion expressed this opinion in 
a singularly amusing manner. Some guests were assembled 
at Laval, and the conversation chanced to turn upon the 
Semitic question. Léon, who was present, lost not a word 
of the discussion. One of the company happened to remark 
that at the end of the world the Jews would all be converted, 
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and thus attain salvation. Under the impression that this would 
be effected without any exertion on their part, the boy eagerly 
exclaimed, “ How I wish I could be a Jew, and live at the end 
of the world!” 

We must not be astonished if the young Léon was 
not a model of virtue in his early days. Much excuse 
must be made for the only son of a widowed mother, who, 
together with his sisters, lavished upon him the fondest 
affection. This fostered his natural love of ease and comfort, 
and produced a pusillanimity, a want of candour and generosity, 
which caused his tutor much anxiety. He had a wonderful 
knack of escaping correction and reproof, even when he had 
most deserved them. Nor did he hesitate to clear himself 
at the expense of his companions, on whom he unscrupulously 
threw the blame of many evil deeds which had originated 
with himself? Neither his mother nor his tutor spared any 
pains in order to eradicate the cockle which was plentifully 
mixed with the good seed just beginning to grow in this 
virgin soil, destined one day to yield so rich a harvest. 

In spite of his serious faults of character, Léon was full of 
faith. His love for God was, it is true, destitute of generosity, 
but he possessed that salutary fear which Holy Scripture tells 
us to be the beginning of wisdom. When the right time came, 
M. Garnier prepared him with great care for his first confession. 
It was evident that the calling to mind of his faults deeply 
wounded the boy’s self-love and self-esteem. His childish face 
assumed an expression of sadness altogether foreign to it. 
Conscience asserted her claims, and made him feel how entirely 
he had been in the wrong. 

In spite of all his faults, he had an enthusiastic love for 
the ceremonies of the Church, and never found any service 
too long. His greatest delight was to reproduce them at home 
in a little chapel of his own arrangement, which he had 
carefully adorned and provided with candlesticks, candles, and 
even vestments. His companions would often have preferred 
amusements of a different kind, but Léon persisted and seldom 
failed to gain his end. “Before he was of an age to make his 
first Communion,” M. Garnier tells us, “he openly announced 
his intention of becoming a priest. If any of his companions 
praised in his presence any other profession, boasting, perhaps, 
of a determination to enter the army, Léon proclaimed with 
an energy that was otherwise foreign to his character, that, as 
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far as he was himself concerned, he was resolved to persevere 
in what he already termed ‘his sacred vocation.’” 

In regard to his first Communion nothing special is recorded. 
When he had reached the age of thirteen, his mother decided 
to send him to Paris, in order that he might continue his studies 
at the Lesser Seminary of St. Nicolas. The Rector of this 
establishment was the Abbé, afterwards Monsignor, Dupanloup, 
whose fame attracted thither, as every one knows, a large 
number of young men of good birth and fortune, who, though 
they did not aspire to the ecclesiastical calling, were only too 
glad to share with the pupils who were intended to be priests 
the teaching of so eminent and so illustrious a master. Léon 
soon felt at home in this new atmosphere, and went through 
the prescribed course of study, with no brilliant success, it is 
true, but without any signal failure. He spent two years at 
St. Nicolas, and during this time he grew so quickly as to 
endanger his health, and arouse the fears of his mother. At 
the close of the long vacation of 1842, she could not resolve 
upon allowing him to return to Paris, and therefore kept him 
for a year at Laval, where he completed his third year of study 
under his former tutor, M. Garnier. 

In 1843 we find him at the College of Chateau-Gontier, 
where he completed his curriculum of study, and gained the 
esteem and affection of both his teachers and fellow-pupils. 
Upon his return home the important question arose, “Was he 
to be a priest?” His vocation, about which he had said so 
much in his childish days, had long slumbered, and now 
appeared to have wholly died out. Strange as it may seem 
in the case of so pious a woman, his mother rejoiced at this, 
for she had formed in regard to the future of her only son 
projects of a far different nature. Influenced by her relatives 
and intimate friends, she had determined that he should 
embrace the profession of the law. To this he made no 
objection, and went therefore to Paris, towards the close of 
1847, in order to begin his legal studies. 

He found a home at first in the house of the Abbé Véron, 
and, later on, his cousin, Charles de Saint-Cyr whom we have 
already mentioned, having come to Paris in order to study the 
law, Léon took up his abode under the same roof with him and 
his own former tutor, M. Garnier. But the little party was not 
long suffered to remain undisturbed. The revolution of 1848 
compelled them to migrate to Caen, where Léon passed the 
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various examinations, until, having returned to Paris, he was 
called to the Bar on the 8th of June, 1850. 

During his residence at Caen, he had not only led a worldly 
life, but mixed in every kind of dissipation as far as his 
attention to his studies permitted. No party, no open-air 
excursion, was complete without him. He was the object of 
the most flattering attention on all sides. Strange as it may 
seem to those who knew him in later years as an ardent lover 
of holy poverty, ever ready to wear a shabby habit or a 
threadbare cassock, he was in his youth extremely particular 
about his dress, taking care to be always at the head of the 
fashions. When, as we have said, he returned to Paris, he 
became (as he afterwards confessed to his brethren in religion) 
the slave of vanity and worldly pleasure, caring for nothing 
so much as dress and grand entertainments. He was exposed 
to every kind of temptation, but was yet preserved from falling 
into grave and mortal sins. “ How much,” he was often heard 
to say in after life, “Mary, my beloved Heavenly Mother, did 
for me at that period! I can never be sufficiently grateful 
to her.” 

Meanwhile Madame Ducoudray, who usually spent some 
months of every year in Paris, became much alarmed about her 
son. She hastened to seck an interview with Father de Ponlevoy, 
in order to confide to him her maternal solicitudes. “Oh, 
Father,” she exclaimed, “you don’t know my boy! You are 
ever so much too kind to him, and don’t scold him half enough.” 
The good Religious only answered with a smile. He did not 
wish to say that it was just because he knew Léon so very well, 
that he had‘no serious apprehensions as to his spiritual future. 
This incident is, in itself, scarcely worth recording. We, 
however, mention it here, both because we shall have occasion 
to refer to it, twenty years later, and also because it is the 
first occasion on which reference is made to the close and 
affectionate friendship Léon had formed for the admirable 
Religious, to whom he unfolded, with the simplicity of a child, 
all the secrets of his soul. A mysterious attraction drew 
together these two, outwardly so unlike, yet destined at a 
subsequent period to wear together the yoke of the Lord. 

In November, 1851, Léon took his doctor’s degree. Happen- 
ing shortly afterwards to hear that Pere de Ponlevoy was 
intending in the course of a few days to set out for Notre 
Dame de Liesse, where he usually made his annual retreat, 
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Léon begged permission to accompany him. “I will take you 
with me,” was the answer, “but we must make our retreats 
quite independently of one another. We must remain for 
eight days without seeing or speaking to each other.” This 
unwelcome and unexpected condition was submitted to, though 
somewhat ruefully. By the time the week was ended, Léon 
had decided to break altogether with the world, and to 
consecrate himself to the service of God. He could not make 
up his mind whether he most wished to be a Jesuit or a 
secular priest, and he wisely determined to keep all idea of his 
vocation a secret for the present, and to seek meanwhile for 
light and guidance from Heaven. He felt that a journey to 
Italy which had long been talked about, would give him an 
opportunity for doing this. 

In the company of three friends of his early youth, Léon 
Ducoudray left Paris, early in March, 1852. He was then 
twenty-five years of age. The various members of the little 
party were unanimous in their desire to make their journey 
a pilgrimage as far as possible. Before leaving Marseilles 
they placed themselves under the protection of our Lady by 
performing their devotions at Notre Dame de la Garde. 

The record of this tour is very commonplace, as far as 
external events are concerned. The places which the friends 
visited are familiar to most of us, and the account which they 
give of their audience at the Vatican is just what thousands 
of their fellow-Christians have written. We shall therefore 
only touch upon those points which bear upon the vocation 
of Léon Ducoudray. The grace of God did much for him, 
while he knelt at the tomb of the Apostles, but the work was 
not completed until he reached Loretto, and prayed before 
the altar of the Santa Casa. It was a singular thing, and one 
which not a little surprised his travelling companions, that he 
seemed as if he could talk of nothing but the Jesuits, and that, 
when he spoke of them, it was seldom in their praise. His 
friends wondered at his apparent want of charity, and concluded 
that during the retreat he had recently made, something had 
occurred which had deeply annoyed him. Later on they 
understood that he was at that time merely kicking against 
the goad, and that he put forward his objections only for 
the sake of having them answered. In fact they saw that they 
had taken useless pains, and had merely préché un converti.: 

During Léon’s sojourn at Loretto, an event occurred in 
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which he had no personal share, but which nevertheless 
clinched his resolution to leave the world. He received from 
one of his earliest and dearest friends a letter dated from the 
Novitiate of the Society of Jesus. Nothing could have possibly 
been more unexpected. The young man in question, Benjamin 
de Puiberneau, possessed every gift, both of nature and fortune. 
A brilliant future lay before him, and he was about to be 
married to an heiress. His intended bride came to Paris, in 
order to choose her trousseau, and took up her temporary abode 
in a convent, as she was an orphan. One evening while saying 
her prayers with her back turned to the fire, the flames 
suddenly shot out, and caught her dressing-gown. Assistance 
was promptly at hand, but the poor girl was so terribly burnt, 
that she expired the next day, after enduring excruciating 
agonies. Deeply impressed by this tragic event, Benjamin de 
Puiberneau .felt that God called him to quit the world. He 
sought and obtained admittance to the Novitiate at Angers, and 
from there wrote the letter which had the effect of a thunder- 
clap upon Léon. The feelings with which the latter had reached 
Loretto were confirmed and strengthened. His confidence in 
the glorious Mother of God was boundless, and he earnestly 
besought her to keep him from opposing the least obstacle in 
the way of the adorable will of her Son. He went to confession 
and Communion, and thenceforth he felt that he was ready— 
provided only that his Superiors should ratify his choice—to 
rejoin his friend at Angers. 

Meanwhile, he resumed his pilgrim’s staff, and journeyed 
with his three friends to Assisi. It is easy to imagine how 
powerfully he was attracted by the incomparable charm of 
voluntary poverty, of humility, of angelic chastity, of all those 
royal virtues which transform into the likeness of Christ 
crucified the souls He has redeemed. Léon spent three weeks 
more in Italy, and then returned to Paris. Eager as he was 
to see his mother again, he made a fortnight’s retreat before 
proceeding to Laval, in order “to make assurance doubly sure” 
in regard to his vocation. So careful was he to do nothing 
prematurely, that after his arrival at home, he kept silence for 
three weeks on the subject nearest his heart. 

At length, on the feast of the Assumption, after confiding 
to the protection of the Queen of Heaven the step he was 
about to take, and to carry out which required all his courage, 
he unbosomed himself to his mother. The blow was a very 
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severe one to her, especially as her son told her that his 
resolution was absolutely irrevocable. She would have been 
willing and even glad to see him a secular priest, either 
at Laval or in Paris. But to give him up to the Society of 
Jesus, with the possibility that he might be sent to China or 
America, was quite another thing. It must be further confessed 
that having for so many years heard no mention of a vocation 
to the priesthood, she had indulged the hope that no such 
mention would ever again be made. Her two daughters had 
married, and left her, some years before this period, so that 
the future of her darling son had been the sole aim of her 
existence. For his sake she had nursed the family property 
with the utmost care, and had erected, in a _ picturesque 
situation, a charming house which was destined to be his home 
and that of his family which would carry on the race. All 
the plans and projects she had delighted to construct, now 
crumbled in a moment into dust. We have no particulars 
as to what passed at this painful interview. But Madame 
Ducoudray was too good a Christian not to bow her neck 
under the yoke, and say with holy Job: “As it hath pleased 
the Lord, so let it be done.” 

The new aspirant to the religious life now settled all his 
worldly affairs, took an affectionate leave of his friends, and 
then went down to spend a few last days at Laval. This visit 
cost him much pain, but at last he tore himself from the 
embrace of his weeping mother, who had made a final effort 
to keep him with her. Shortly afterwards he set out for 
Angers, and was received into the Novitiate on the 2nd of 
October, 1852. 

The first novice who came to greet him was his former 
friend, de Puiberneau. It was now Léon’s turn to exclaim, 
Quam mutatus ab illo! The once elegant and perfectly dressed 
young man already wore with ease and evident pleasure the 
garb of poverty. He had not even troubled himself to shave 
and brush his hair in order to receive his friend. His slight 
and graceful figure was disguised in a cassock whose least fault 
was that it had not the slightest pretensions to fit its present 
wearer. In fact, it had seen long service on other shoulders 
before he had discovered it at the bottom of a wardrobe, to 
which it had been consigned with no idea of its ever seeing 
the light again. 

Father Léon Gautier, of happy memory, was at that time 
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Master of Novices. God had bestowed upon him, to quote 
the expression of St.Francis de Sales, wx caur paternellement 
maternel, et maternellement paternel. For a long series of 
years, a painful and distressing malady had nailed him to the 
cross, from whence he preached self-sacrifice and self-abnega- 
tion with ardour and eloquence. Under such a master the 
novices vied with each other as to who should take the lowest 
place, and exert himself in the most unselfish manner in order 
to serve his brethren. 

Brother Ducoudray, rejoiced to find himself in so good a 
school, hastened to profit by the lessons taught there. He also 
made acquaintance with worn-out cassocks, and never shrank 
from the performance of the lowest and most menial offices. In 
a word, he showed himself at the commencement of his religious 
career, what he proved himself at its close, a true and worthy 
son of St.Ignatius. After the two years’ novitiate prescribed 
in the Society, he pronounced his first vows in the joy of 
his heart, on the feast of the Guardian Angels, October 2nd, 
1854. 

From Angers he was sent to Laval, in order that he might 
there make his philosophical studies, during a period of three 
years. He could not repress his joy at the idea of spending 
three years so near his home, and yet he dreaded to indulge 
his feelings, lest he should be betrayed into desiring, even in 
his secret soul, to resume what he had quitted for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. The situation was obviously a difficult and 
delicate one, but his tact and true religious feeling enabled 
him to satisfy the claims of his relatives, as far as he judged 
them to be reasonable, without offending any one. He found 
his studies no light task. The study of the classics was very 
arduous work for him, and he was, moreover, quite unac- 
customed to speak Latin. In philosophy he did _ better, 
although he showed more judgment in deciding questions than 
power of elaborating or working out some difficult point. His 
clear and straightforward intelligence preferred common-sense 
inferences and _ practical demonstrations to metaphysical 
subtleties and abstruse speculation. 

It was a welcome and much-needed relief to him when the 
vacation arrived. But the question arose, Whcre was he to 
spend it? Madame Ducoudray was most desirous that he 
should pass it with her, at the family seat of Grenusse. As 
her son, however, steadily refused to separate himself from his 
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adopted family, she cut the knot, by inviting to her house as 
many of the students as Léon liked to bring with him. The 
plan proved a most successful one, and was repeated during 
each year that he was in the neighbourhood. Nay, more than 
this, for several years after her son had been removed elsewhere, 
Madame Ducoudray extended her hospitality to the young 
philosophers of Laval, and now, after the lapse of thirty or 
forty years, many grey-headed men who are wearing themselves 
out in the work of the ministry, or in the instruction of youth, 
still remember with gratitude their charitable hostess, and the 
happy days they spent at Grenusse. 

By the time Brother Ducoudray had passed his final 
examination in philosophy, he was already turned thirty years 
of age. To outward observers, he appeared to be ripe for the 
priesthood, but his Superiors judged otherwise. He was sent 
to Paris a few weeks before the boys reassembled, and in 
October, 1857, entered upon his new career as sub-prefect of 
the school which bore the name of Sainte-Geneviéve. For a 
period of four years he discharged in a manner which gave 
universal satisfaction, his humble and laborious duties. That 
he was keenly aware of the constant sacrifices necessary for 
the due performance of these duties is evident from a letter to 
one of his early friends, who had been married for some years, 
and wrote to consult him as to the bringing up of his children. 

“There is not in all the world a task more difficult, I had 
almost said more ungrateful, than that of education. In the 
work of education, teaching is of course included, and I must 
confess to you, that unless one is actuated by truly religious 
motives, I cannot see any hope of being a successful teacher. 
Providence has laid upon you this difficult task, and I am sure 
you will find yourself able to accomplish it, if you pray God 
to give you patience and perseverance in your labours. It will 
be a great advantage to your boys to receive their first lessons 
from their father, and you will gain increasing influence over 
them. Respect for their master will be united to their affection 
for their father.” 

At the end of four years Ducoudray left Sainte-Genevieve, 
in order to study theology in another house. He was regarded 
as a model Religious by those who lived under the same roof, 
but his humility led him to judge very differently of himself. 
During the retreat he made before leaving Sainte-Genevieve, 
he records anew his resolution to become a Jesuit worthy of 
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the name, and as far as in him lay, to carry out the command 
of his Divine Master: “Be ye therefore perfect as also your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.”4 

An opportunity of carrying out this resolution was very 
soon to present itself. 

“The world has a strange idea of the so-called passive 
obedience of -the Jesuit. Some people are never tired of 
repeating, ‘A Jesuit has no will of his own.’ On the contrary, 
he has a very strong and definite will, that of sanctifying 
himself more and more every day, and of sanctifying himself, 
until his latest breath, ad majorem Dei gloriam. The Rule 
exhorts him to seek in the Lord his greater sclf-abnegation, 


.querere in Domino majorem sui abnegationem. It will be readily 


understood that this is a very different thing from waiting with 
inert indifference the commands of Superiors, although nothing 
can be more necessary than implicit obedience. Yet he who 
desires to attain to the perfection of his state, must not only 
allow himself to be sent hither and thither, he must hasten 
forth to meet sacrifice, and embrace her with joy, whenever 
occasion offers.” This is what Pere Ducoudray (as _ his 
biographer henceforth calls him) now did. He was about to 
make his theological studies during a period of four years, and 
for this purpose he would, in the ordinary course of things, 
have been sent to Laval. The idea was delightful to him, but 
ever watchful over himself and his own weakness, he made it 
a matter of special request, that his Superiors would send him 
“a hundred leagues,” as he expressed it, away from his home 
and family. His desire was granted, and he went to the House 
of Studies belonging to the Province of Lyons. It is situated 
on the summit of the hill of Fourviére, under the shadow of the 
celebrated sanctuary of our Lady. Once a year he revisited 
Laval, in order to cheer his aged mother and to do the honours 
of the house to his brethren the scholastics, who, as has been 
already related, spent their holidays as the guests of Madame 
Ducoudray. This was his sole contact with the outside world, 
for at Fourvicre he was perfectly secure from interruption, and 
in “this impregnable citadel,” as he termed it, he had no longer, 


He was delighted to find himself in such close proximity to 
our Lady’s sanctuary, and made her the Patroness of his studies, 
invoking her constantly as Sedes sapientig. The manner in 
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which the inhabitants of the surrounding country kept her 
festivals was a real joy to him. At the close of a letter in 
which he describes the enthusiastic devotion with which the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception was celebrated, he adds: 
“Spiritualism is making terrible ravages here. Yet those who 
propagate these evil doctrines, have to take the utmost care in 
order not to wound the sensitive affection with which Our Lady 
of Fourvicre is regarded. Protestants are compelled to do the 
same. <A minister who had spared no effort to indoctrinate an 
aged woman with his pestilent heresies, and had succeeded in 
his design of persuading her to apostatize, was foiled at the last 
moment by her devotion to Mary. ‘Sir, she said, ‘I am 
ready and willing to become a Protestant, but upon one con- 
dition, you must allow me to go and pray at Fourviere.’” 

In every House of Studies there is always one of the 
scholastics who fills the post and performs the duties of ddd. 
This word will not be found in the dictionary of the Academy. 
No modern equivalent exists for it; it is a relic of the past, a 
survival of the language of the old French University, dating 
from the days of St. Ignatius himself. The post is a humble 
one, but it is no sinecure. The dzdel has to look after the 
well-being of his fellow-scholastics in every detail of daily life, 
and no small amount of attention and tact, of self-sacrifice and 
charity, is called for on his part. Father Ducoudray, although 
quite a stranger in the Province of Lyons, was unanimously 
pronounced an admirable dzde/, and every one agreed that no 
happier choice could have been made. 

He renewed his vows on the second Sunday after the 
Epiphany, 1863, the feast of the Holy Name of Him after 
whom the Society has the signal honour of being called. 
Father Ducoudray was selected to preach in the refectory 
before the entire community. On this, and similar occasions, 
the audience listens in a kindly, yet critical spirit. All who 
compose it are afterwards to pass judgment upon the preacher ; 
some are his equals, some his teachers and Superiors, and the 
ordeal is generally not a little dreaded. Father Ducoudray 
passed successfully, we had almost said triumphantly, through 
it. His sermon made a deep impression on all his hearers, one 
of whom thus expresses himself in regard to it: “His well- 
chosen language, deep feeling, and rare eloquence were not more 
striking than the accents of filial love, esteem, and gratitude, in 
which he spoke of the Society.” As a matter of course, more 
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or less fault was found with the discourse, but praise greatly 
predominated over blame. 

About this time he received news of the death of his friend, 
Father de Puiberneau, whose history the reader will remember. 
This holy priest had been sent out to China, in the capacity of 
head of the missions there, and died shortly after his arrival, 
aged only thirty-nine. Father Ducoudray, in a letter to a 
mutual friend, thus chronicles his final interview with the 
deceased missioner: “I was the last Jesuit belonging to the 
French Province to whom he bade farewell before setting sail 
for China. He asked me to meet him at Lyons, where his train 
was to stop for half an hour. We spent the interval in con- 
fidential conversation on the eve of the long journey on which 
he was about to embark, little thinking that this journey was to 
prove a prelude to a longer and more solemn one. We talked 
of our friends, we talked of Heaven, and then we clasped each 
other in an affectionate embrace, and said farewell. We shall 
meet again in Heaven! The object in life, the joy of a Jesuit, 
is to die at his post, for thus to die is to die well, and make his 
future sure. ‘For what have I in Heaven? And besides Thee 
what do I desire upon earth?’”?! 

Father Ducoudray’s Superiors had decided that, in order to 
afford his pious mother and the other members of his family 
the opportunity of being present at his first Mass, he should 
receive Holy Orders at Laval during the autumn vacation. He 
was therefore ordained by Mgr.Wicart, Bishop of Laval, on 
Saturday in Ember Week, September 24th, 1864, in the 
unpretending little church belonging to the Society and 
dedicated to St. Michael. The next day he said his first Mass 
in the presence of a large number of relatives and friends, who 
could not but share the joy which seemed to radiate from the 
whole person of the newly-ordained priest. He was then 
thirty-seven years of age. 

There is only one incident worthy of note to mark his fourth 
year of theology, the last of his sojourn at Fourviere. On 
the appearance of the Encyclical of December 8th, 1864, he 
had not, as may readily be imagined, one single moment of 
hesitation, but accepted with joy the salutary instructions of 
the Holy Father. But many of his friends in the world 
unhappily saw things in a different light. It grieved him not 
a little to see how they wavered, and he wrote as follows to one 


1 Psalm Ixxii, 2°, 
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of them: “It seems to me that if there is any one point upon 
which Catholics ought to be united, it is in regard to the 
authority of the Holy See. What would become of us without 
a positive authority having power to lay down the law for our 
consciences, to define dogmas, to settle doubtful questions? 
Every one would have the right to create a following of his 
own, and to teach all kinds of absurd and immoral theories ! 
With the exaggerated ideas which are now abroad as to liberty 
of conscience, liberty of the press, liberty in the tribune, human 
nature being what it is, the devil would have it all his own way, 
and the power of truth would sink below zero.” 

The following year he went to Laon in order to make his 
second novitiate, or tertianship, as it is termed in the Society. 
He was appointed Prefect of the Tertian Fathers, and proved 
equal to himself by his charity, his exemplary regularity, and 
his spirit of penance. One of his duties was to catechize in the 
Cathedral. He habitually wrote down the substance of the 
lessons he was about to give, and took the manuscript with 
him into the pulpit, but he did not read it as it was written. 
He used to speak for about half an hour in his dignified yet 
unassuming manner, showing how absolutely he believed all 
that he said. These catechetical addresses were so keenly 
appreciated, that Father Ducoudray was selected to preach the 
Lent in the vast and half-deserted Cathedral. Before he had 
delivered more than one of his sermons, the edifice was filled to 
an extent never remembered within the memory of living man. 
The local journal had two long articles on these sermons ; the 
editor did not hesitate, though an enemy to the truths which 
were preached, to show a generous admiration for the preacher 
as an eloquent orator and profound thinker. “The Jesuits,” for 
so the second article concluded, “cannot have many such men, 
and no doubt they will erelong place Father Ducoudray in a 
prominent position.” 

These words were destined to be soon realized. From 
various hints which the Provincial, Father de Ponlevoy, had 
dropped from time to time, Father Ducoudray had been led to 
apprehend that he was to be appointed to a post of authority. 
During the autumn vacation of 1866, which he spent as usual 
at Grenusse, he went over on the Assumption to the house of 
the Society at Laval, and there the Rector gave him a letter 
from the Father Provincial, appointing him Rector of the 
School of Sainte-Geneviéve, situated in the Rue des Postes 
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at Paris. Though long dreaded, the blow, when it fell, was a 
severe one. The spirit in which it was received by Father 
Ducoudray will be best shown by giving an extract from his 
reply. 

“T received your letter this morning. Perhaps Father 
Studer, who put it into my hands, thought that I should receive 
the cross more readily on the day when we celebrate the 
glorious Assumption of her who only gained her throne in 
Heaven by dint of life-long suffering. For more than ten 
months, Reverend Father, I have beheld this cross in the 
distance, more or less clearly. To-day zmposuerunt crucem 
portare. My sole consolation is to add: portare post Jesum. 1 
stretch out my feet and hands that they may be nailed to it, 
I am willing that my heart should be pierced. When I left 
the Tertianship I said, without any reservation: Paratum cor 
meum, Deus. My intellect is more rebellious. I am obliged to 
impose silence upon my reasoning power with a high hand. 
Ego vir videns paupertatem suam. Such as I am, I desire to 
belong entirely to our Lord, to the Society, and to you, 
Reverend Father.” 

On the 25th of August he was definitely announced to be 
the future Rector of St. Geneviéve, and went immediately to 
Paris. At the end of the vacation, when all the pupils had 
reassembled, the retreat, with which the year of study invariably 
commenced, was given as usual. So commonplace an incident 
would not be worth a mention, were it not the beginning of the 
difficulties with which Father Ducoudray had to contend, on 
taking the reins of government into his hands. He was far 
from satisfied with the results of the retreat. Many of the 
boys showed a strange coldness and reserve, a want of whole- 
heartedness and simplicity. Our Lord has said: “He that is 
not with Me, is against Me,”! and the Rector perceived that the 
religion of the boys lacked earnestness. There was nothing 
tangible with which he could find fault, but his keen eye 
detected something amiss in the moral atmosphere, a dark 
cloud which was gathering on the horizon of St. Genevieve. 
Fortunately he possessed no small amount of moral courage, 
and did not know what it was to shrink from the performance 
of duty, or parley with the enemy. The cloud soon burst. 
Early in the spring of 1867, four of the older pupils were 
perceived to be keeping apart from the others during recreation, 
1 St, Matt, xii, 30. 
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which was held in the open air. One of the four was reading 
aloud to his companions, and it was easy to see that they were 
highly enjoying a feast of forbidden fruit. The Father who 
was superintending the recreation stepped up to the reader, and. 
quickly perceived that the book in his hand was of a character 
so objectionable as to be liable to seizure by the police. He 
took the volume to the Rector, who did not hesitate as to the 
course he must pursue. He determined to expel the boy who 
had been reading aloud, and one of his companions, whose cup 
of wrong-doing had long been filled to the very brim. The 
remaining two were pardoned on account of their previously 
irreproachable behaviour. Unluckily the two ringleaders got 
wind of the sentence that awaited them, and tried, by way of 
revenging themselves, to excite to open rebellion the whole 
division to which they belonged. The result was that twenty- 
seven boys, instead of two, had to be expelled, and the affair 
made a sensation all over Paris, and many hard things were said 
of Father Ducoudray. Never for a moment did he regret the 
action he had taken. A hater of compromise, he felt that under 
the circumstances, temporizing must have proved fatal. But he 
did not for some time reap the fruit of his courageous prompti- 
tude. The immediate result was that the school went down 
considerably in numbers, partly because he further determined 
to admit no boys who had not been properly brought up before 
they were presented for admission, and still more, none whose 
antecedents would not bear looking into. 

During the remaining four years (1867—1871) which elapsed 
before his martyrdom, little happened to break the monotony of © 
Father Ducoudray’s life. To relate it in detail would be to 
give the routine of every well-governed and ably taught Jesuit 
school. Rather will we wait, and instead of giving particulars: 
concerning the manner in which he gained his influence, we will 
show the reality and true nature of that influence as exemplified 
by the holy deaths of many young men who had been his 
pupils, and who laid down their lives in the service of their 
country during the winter of 1870--1871. The secret of his 
ascendency was his tact, and the care he exercised in never 
pressing a point too far. The reader will remember how 
Madame Ducoudray, during the time that Léon was leading a 
worldly life in Paris, called upon Father de Ponlevoy, and 
begged him to be stricter with her son. Strange to say, twenty 
years later, the same request was addressed to Father Ducoudray 
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by one of his sisters, in regard to a young officer in whom she 
felt a maternal interest. We will give an extract or two from the 
letter he wrote in answer, a letter which Father de Ponlevoy 
would assuredly not have been unwilling to sign. 

“ Beware of exacting too much. I know a young man who 
has ceased to practise his religion, because his parents were 
always worrying him about it. It is a very sad thing when any 
one will not go to his Easter duties, but the saddest thing of all 
is when the cause of this is the effort which is made to turn the 
footsteps of the wanderer back to the right way. Remember 
how touchy and susceptible are the young people of the present 
day, and how they detest everything which even /ooks like undue 
interference or espionage. I understand this phase of feeling so 
well myself, because I have passed through it. I trust that you 
will not strive to gain more than is reasonably to be expected, 
and thus risk the loss of everything.” 

Father Ducoudray pronounced his final vows on the feast 
of the Purification, February 2, 1870. Father de Ponlevoy 
received them, and great must have been his joy when the 
fervent Religious whom he had accompanied to the door of 
the Novitiate some twenty years before, now knelt before 
him on the altar-step, in order to ratify those early promises 
by a solemn and final act of consecration. During his rectorate 
Father Ducoudray had made the house in the Rue des Postes 
the centre of numerous and divers works of mercy and 
charity. In many of these he trained his pupils to take 
part, for there was nothing which he more carefully instilled 
into their hearts than the love of the poor and suffering. To 
take one illustration, he specially interested himself in the little 
chimney-sweeps of Paris. He assigned to them a tribune in 
the chapel belonging to the Rue des Postes, in order that they 
might be present every Sunday, at the mid-day Mass, together 
with the young workmen, for whose use the nave was reserved. 
In May, 1869, Father Ducoudray preached a charity sermon on 
behalf of the little sweeps, at Saint Philippe-du-Roule. It was 
the first time he had made an appearance in the pulpit of one 
of the large and fashionable churches of Paris. His discourse 
was a masterly one, and awakened in many a breast a keen 
regret that he had resolved, in order to give himself entirely to 
his youthful hearers belonging to St. Geneviéve, to refuse all 
invitations to preach elsewhere. But his determination was not 
to be shaken, and ’these invitations were invariably refused, 
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even though they came from the highest quarters. We have 
mentioned the efforts he made to inspire his pupils with a 
spirit of self-denying charity. The following illustration will 
show how completely he succeeded. A boy who belonged to a 
wealthy family, undertook, of his own accord, to give to a 
former fellow-pupil, who had fallen into distress, the whole of 
the ample sum his father sent him for pocket-money. This he 
paid over quite regularly for a year, the period during which it 
was required. It needs but a very superficial knowledge of 
schoolboy life to appreciate the sacrifice this generous act must 
have entailed. 

We cannot omit to mention the care which the Rector of 
St. Genevieve took, never to wound the feelings of any member 
of his community. After having delivered an address, he used 
to ask one of the Fathers, with whom he was on terms of 
intimate friendship: “I have not hurt any one’s feelings, have 
I?” On one occasion, this friend felt it his duty to tell him 
that an allusion he had made, had given great, although uninten- 
tional offence. “I thank you a thousand times for this warning,” 
was the reply, “I hope you will not hesitate to repeat it when- 
ever you see fit. You know that for nothing in the world would 
I cause pain to any one.” One may imagine the peace and 
concord which prevailed in a house governed on such principles, 
more especially as Father Ducoudray was equally careful in 
regard to his pupils. 

His nature was essentially hospitable, and the list of eminent 
scientific and literary men who made a temporary sojourn 
beneath the roof of the house in the Rue des Postes is too long 
to be cited here. We will only mention the celebrated arche- 
ologist, M. de Rossi, who entertained for Father Ducoudray the 
sincerest esteem and affection. On September 4, 1870, the 
community in the Rue des Postes was compelled to disperse. 
The pupils were still at home for the holidays, and with the ever- 
approaching prospect of a siege, it became necessary to send 
out of Paris Zes bouches inutiles. Some were sent to Laval, 
especially all who, not being priests as yet, could not attend 
the dying. All who were aged, or in weak health, were 
sent to some remote province. Their places were quickly 
filled by the professors belonging to a house not far outside the 
walls of the city. We have not given, and we shall not give, 
any details of the Franco-German War. We are all well 
acquainted with that painful story, which has been so often 
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told, with all its stirring and strange incidents. During the 
whole of the war, Father Ducoudray caused a “ military Mass” 
to be offered in the chapel of the Rue des Postes for both the 
living and the dead, and more especially for those who had 
been pupils of St.Geneviéve. The list of the latter grew daily 
longer, and their last hours showed that, while they had been 
taught to live, they had also been taught to die. Among 
numerous instances of the piety and heroism of Father 
Ducoudray’s pupils we will select one or two. 

The Battle of Forbach was fatal to Emmanuel de Beaurepaire- 
Louvagny. His spine was broken by a ball, and he expired 
peacefully, after lingering for nearly a week. As soon as he 
felt his end to be approaching, he asked for the last sacraments, 
which he received with much piety and devotion, to the no 
small edification of his companions in arms, by whom he was 
greatly béloved. They surrounded his bed, weeping and praying. 
Many of them, although seriously wounded, had implored their 
attendants to carry them into his sick-room that they might bid 
him farewell. His last act was to press the crucifix to his lips, 
and so he rendered up his pure soul to God. 

Still more lingering, and far more painful, yet not less 
beautiful and resigned, was the death of the courageous and high- 
spirited young prince, Pierre de Berghes Saint-Winock. Whilst 
riding beside his General at the Battle of Sedan, exposed to a 
tremendous fire, a shell burst close to him, and fractured his 
right leg above the knee. He «was carried at once to an 
ambulance, and bore the amputation of his leg without a single 
groan. The doctors then sent for his mother, who removed 
him to Brussels. They thought he had a better chance of 
recovery, if taken from all possibility of hospital fever or 
gangrene. He had every care and attention, but all proved 
useless. He became a centre of general interest, which the 
Queen of the Belgians herself shared most deeply. His 
attractive qualities, his heroic patience, and his complete 
submission to the will of God, won all hearts. Suffering 
continually from fever and inflammation, not a single murmur 
was ever heard to escape his lips. He lingered for some weeks, 
and at length, on the 23rd of October, fortified by the last 
sacraments, he gently expired in the arms of his afflicted 
mother. 

We will quote, from a letter written by his colonel, the 
account of the last moments of Antoine de Vesins, who died on 
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the field of Gravelotte. “He marched at the head of his 
regiment with the calm courage of an experienced officer until 
he fell, struck by a ball in the lower part of his body. His 
sergeant-major, and. several of the men belonging to his 
regiment, surrounded him, and begged him to allow them 
to carry him off the field. But de Vesins, whose coolness did 
not fora moment desert him, forbade them to do so. ‘Leave 
me, good friends, he said,‘I am mortally wounded. Continue 
your march. Adlons, en avant et vengez-moi!’ Then seeing his 
sergeant-major beside him, he handed him his watch, saying as 
he did so: ‘Give this to my mother, and tell her that I died 
as a soldier and a Christian should die.’ He then made the 
sign of the Cross, and as he did so, a shell shattered his lower 
limbs. Shortly afterwards he expired.” 

But it is time to return to the Rue des Postes, where we 
shall find Father Ducoudray, valiant and indefatigable as ever, 
cheering the members of the community in their arduous 
labours as military chaplains, tenderly caring for the sick and 
wounded, of whom he received as many as possible beneath his 
roof, and spending every moment he could spare in praying 
for his unhappy country. It is a singular fact, that during the 
whole of the siege, when so many buildings were wrecked, and 
so many lives lost by the bursting of shells, only ten fell upon 
the house in the Rue des Postes. Of these ten, three damaged 
the building, but to no serious extent, the remaining seven 
exploded in the courtyards and gardens, being thus absolutely 
innocuous. Not a single human being was either killed or 
injured. 

In spite of his courageous bearing and the efforts he made 
to keep up his own spirits, and those of all who surrounded him, 
Father Ducoudray, as soon as the siege was ended, foresaw 
what must speedily happen. He knew what the reign of the 
Commune must mean, both for himself and his brethren. The 
end came more speedily even than he had anticipated. On the 
28th of January, 1871, the capitulation of Paris was signed by 
Jules Favre and Count Bismarck. Scarcely more than two 
months later, on Monday, April 3rd, Father Ducoudray said 
his last Mass in the chapel of the Convent of the Holy Child. 
He had been summoned thither in all haste to attend the 
death-bed of Father de Poulpiquet, who had for some time 
been Procurator at Sainte-Geneviéve and had been sojourning 
for a day or two in the convent, “After Father Ducoudray 
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had finished his thanksgiving,” relates a member of the com- 
munity, “one of the Sisters asked if he would not take 
something. ‘This is Holy Week, Sister,’ he replied. ‘But 
Father, she ventured to urge, ‘after a sleepless night you must 
be tired out!’ ‘Who should fast, if I do not?’ answered the 
Father, with a decision in his manner which effectually cut 
short all further remonstrances.” The almost sudden death of 
Father de Poulpiquet kept Father Ducoudray in Paris, and 
even brought there several Fathers from outside. They came 
in order to attend the obsequies of their departed Brother, on 
the 4th of April. It was while they were praying beside his 
remains, that a commissary of police served upon Father 
Ducoudray, as Rector of the house, the decree of confiscation 
of goods and forfeiture of personal liberty. 

The next morning a deputy of the Commune, pistol in 
hand, forced Father Ducoudray to go over the house with him. 
The dignified politeness and perfect seif-possession displayed 
by the latter extorted an admiring exclamation from the vulgar 
wretches who surrounded him. “What a courageous man!” 
they cried. “What strength of character he possesses!” The 
following day the Rector, together with the other Fathers, 
the lay-brothers, and seven servants, were marched off to 
prison. One of the Fathers and a lay-brother escaped in a 
curious manner. The evening before, when the invaders had 
withdrawn for the night, they went to the room of Father 
Merlin, who had long been a confirmed invalid and was com- 
pletely bedridden. They installed themselves beside his bed 
in the character of nurses, and strange to say, they were left 
quite unmolested. A guard was set over them, it is true, but 
considering the state of the times, their sojourn of two months 
in a sick-room must have seemed a very mild form of imprison- 
ment. 

Who does not know the story of the heroic martyrs of 
whom Father Ducoudray formed one? It is needless for us to 
recount the painful story, and to tell over again how they were 
dragged from prison to prison, until they entered the gloomy 
portals of La Roquette. They were in every respect worthy 
of the early martyrs of the Church, and we can say no more 
than that. Nor is it necessary to describe the pious stratagem 
by means of which the King of Martyrs visited His faithful 
servants in their cells, and strengthened them for the humili- 
ating and painful death which awaited them. 
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On the 24th of May, the feast of Our Blessed Lady Help 
of Christians, a list of six of the captives who were to be 
executed that evening, was sent down to the prison. These 
names were, Mgr. Darboy, M. Bonjean, M. Deguerry, M. Allard, 
Pere Ducoudray, and Pére Clerc. 

They were speedily assembled, and conducted down the 
steps which led into the inner court of the prison. This was 
originally intended for the place of their massacre, but it 
was thought to be too public. They were accordingly marched 
into the outer court, where, within the shelter of two high walls, 
the crime about to be committed would have no witnesses, 
It is well known to what taunts and insults from the lips of 
their escort the little band of martyrs were exposed, until the 
Federal officer in command interfered to silence his men, mere 
boys, chosen from the dregs of the people. One of the prisoners, 
M. l’Abbé de Marsy, looking from the window of his cell, saw 
Father Ducoudray pass, supporting the tottering steps of the 
aged Curé of the Madeleine. He waved his handkerchief to 
him, in token of farewell. Father Ducoudray noticed the 
signal, and responded to it with a nod of his head. Then 
opening his soutane, he pointed to his breast, to intimate that 
he and his companions were to be shot. Just as the prison 
clock struck eight, a discharge of musketry, followed by a few 
single shots, announced to the anxious listeners within the walls 
of La Roquette the fate of their brethren. 

The bodies of these martyrs of Paris were subjected to the 
most unseemly and disrespectful outrages when their short agony 
was over. Their pockets were rifled, their clothes partly stripped 
off; finally they were flung upon a hand-cart, and conveyed 
to the Cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, to be hustled without shroud, 
without coffin, into a trench hastily dug for their reception. 
They did not rest there long. A few days later, Christian 
hands lifted the hallowed remains of these servants of God 
from their temporary grave, and carried them with every mark 
of veneration and love to the churches of Paris. The Jesuit 
Fathers were taken to the house in the Rue de Sevres, and 
deposited in the chapel of the Japanese Martyrs. Thither 
too ere many hours had elapsed, the bodies of the other Jesuit 
victims of the Commune were brought. Their obsequies were 
performed with solemn pomp; the church was filled with priests 
and religious, who, one might have imagined, had just emerged 
from the Catacombs, with deputies from Versailles, with 
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officers whose boast it was that they were the spiritual children 
of Father .Olivaint and Father Ducoudray. The wreath of 
zmmortelles laid on each of the five coffins was not an empty 
ornament, but the emblem of undying remembrance. 

The remains of Léon Ducoudray were interred beside those 
of his four brethren in religion and fellow-martyrs, at the foot 
of the altar in the chapel of the Japanese Martyrs. On the 
marble slab that covers his last resting-place the following 
inscription is engraved : 


LOCUS LEONIS DUCOUDRAY, 
PRESBYTERI SOCIETATIS JESU 
ET RECTORIS SCHOLZ GENOVEFIANE 
NATUS LAVALII PRID. NON. MAIAS A.D. MDCCCXXVII 
VITAM SANCTAM SANCTIORE MORTE CORONAVIT 
ODIO CHRISTI NOMINIS IMPIE TRUCIDATUS 
IX KAL. JUN. A.D. MDCCCLXXI. 











Catholicism in Indias 


THERE is perhaps no higher authority upon Indian subjects 
than Sir William Hunter. In 1869 he was entrusted by the 
Indian Government with the Statistical Survey of India, an 
immense undertaking, whose records fill 128 volumes, con- 
taining 60,000 printed pages. This work was subsequently 
“summarized” into fourteen volumes, under the title of the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India. In the present book the author 
endeavours “to distil into one volume the essence of the whole.” 
It would be obviously impossible to attempt in a_ single 
magazine article the task of reviewing a work which deals 
with the whole history of what is really a continent, but there 
is one part of Sir William’s monumental work which is of 
special interest to Catholics: the history and progress of 
Christianity in India. It will perhaps surprise some of our 
readers to learn that Christianity is one of the older religions 
of the Peninsula: 


Christianity now forms the faith of over two and a half millions of 
the Indian population. Coeval with Buddhism during the last nine 
centuries of Buddhist Indian history, the teaching of Christ has, after 
the lapse of another nine hundred years, twelve times more followers 
than the teaching of Buddha upon the Indian continent, exclusive of 
3urmah. Christianity, while a very old religion in India, is also one 
of the most active at the present day. The census of 1891 disclosed 
that the Christians in British and feudatory India had increased by 
twenty-two per cent., or more than one-fifth, since 1881; and this 
increase, while perhaps partly the result of a more perfect enumeration, 
represents to a large extent a real growth. The total number of 
Christians in all India, including Burmah, was 2,601,355. 


Of this number about 700,000 are Protestants of one or 
other denomination, rather more than 300,000 are Jacobites, 
who hold the doctrines of the Eastern Church, and 1,594,901 

1 The Indian Empire; its Peoples, History, and Products, By Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I., C.IL.E, London: W. H. Allen and Co., 1893. 
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are Catholics. Of these latter 221,000 are Syrian Catholics 
who have their own rite and clergy, and the rest are Catholics 
of the Roman rite. As regards distribution, there are 1,277,926 
under British rule ; 281,248 are Portuguese subjects, and 35,727 
French. The oldest body of Christians in India is the Syrians, 
who, as has been stated, are divided into two bodies, one 
acknowledging the authority of the Holy See, and the other 
schismatic. 

Although Sir William does not accept the Catholic tradition 
that Christianity in India was founded by the Apostle Thomas, 
he also rejects the theory of Gibbon that the faith owes its first 
foundation to Thomas the Manichean : 


There is evidence to indicate that Christianity had reached Malabar 
before the end of the second century a.p., and nearly a hundred years 
previous to the supposed labours of Thomas the Manichean. (¢civca 
277 A.D.) “In the second century a Roman merchant fleet of one 
hundred sails steered regularly from Myos Hormus, on the Red Sea, 
to Arabia, Ceylon, and Malabar. ... The Red Sea fleet must in 
all likelihood have brought with it Jewish merchants, or others 
acquainted with the new religion of Christ, which starting from 
Palestine, had penetrated throughout the Roman world. ... The 
main navigation to India for some time hugged the Asiatic coast. 
Christian merchants from that coast, both of Jewish and other races, 
would in the natural course of trade have reached Malabar within the 
second century A.D. The Buddhist polity, then supreme in Southern 
India, was favourable to the reception of a faith whose moral character- 
istics were humanity and self-sacrifice. Perhaps earlier Jewish settlers 
had familiarized the native mind with the existence of an ancient and 
imposing religion in Palestine. When that religion was presented in its 
new and more attractive form of Christianity, no miraculous intervention 
was required to commend it to the tolerant Buddhist princes of 
Southern India. 


About 190 A.D. rumours of a Christian community at 
Malabar fired the zeal of Pantznus of Alexandria. Pantznus, 
formerly a Stoic philosopher, was then head of the famous 
school which was the chief glory of his native city. He went 
as missionary to India. “Pantzenus,” says St. Jerome, “was a 
man of such learning, both in the Sacred Scriptures and in 
secular knowledge, that Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria, 
sent him to India at the request of ambassadors of that nation. 
And there he found that Bartholomew, one of the Twelve 
Apostles, had preached the advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
according to the Gospel of Matthew written in Hebrew, which 
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he brought away with him on his return to Alexandria.”! In the 
third century St. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus, assigns the 
conversion of India to St. Bartholomew, though he also 
mentions Calamina, “a city of India,” as the place of the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas, and it seems certain that the latter 
Apostle evangelized in Persia and Afghanistan, which at that 
time were considered as part of India. 

Sir William Hunter contends that from the fifth to the 
fifteenth century Indian Christianity was Nestorian. Its life was 
a troubled one. Before 660 A.D. the Church seems to have 
been destitute of a regular ministry. In the eighth century the 
Armenian Mar Thomas found the Malabar Christians driven 
into the recesses of the mountains: “In the fourteenth century 
Friar Jordanus declared them to be Christians only in name, 
without Baptism.” The reform of the Church was due to the 
efforts of Portuguese missionaries. By what Sir William calls 
“a happy chance,” the Portuguese “landed on the very province 
of India in which Christianity was most firmly established, and 
in which Christians had for a long time formed a recognized and 
respected caste.” In 1599 the native Christians were united 
with the Catholic Church mainly through the exertions of 
Alexis de Menezes, Archbishop of Goa. At the Synod of 
Diamper, Nestorius and his heresies were condemned. “No 
document could be more exhaustively complete than the Acts 
of the Synod of Diamper, in its provisions for bringing the 
Malabar Christians within the fold of the Roman Church.” 
In 1653 a fresh schism, however, broke out, and a Carmelite 
mission, under the headship of Joseph of St. Mary, was sent 
from Rome, in 1656, to restore order. The mission was fairly 
successful, and in 1661 Joseph was appointed Bishop. The fall 
of the Portuguese power before the Dutch arms, however, led 
to fresh difficulties. For a time, indeed, the seceders were 
without a bishop, but in 1665 the Patriarch of Antioch sent 
Mar Gregory, a Jacobite prelate, who reorganized the schis- 
matics. 


Since the arrival of Mar Gregory, in 1665, the old Syrian Church of 
India has remained divided into two sects. The Pasheia kuttakar, or 
Old Church, owed its foundation to Archbishop Menezes and the 
Synod of Diamper, in 1599, and its reconciliation, after revolt, to the 
Carmelite Bishop, Joseph of St. Mary, in 1656. It retains in its 
services the Syrian language, and in part the Syrian ritua'. But it 


1 Liber de Viris Illustri‘us. 
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acknowledges the supremacy of the Pope, and his Vicars-Apostolic. 
Its members are now known as Catholics of the Syrian Rite, to 
distinguish them from the converts made direct from heathenism to 
the Latin Church by the Roman missionaries. ‘The other section of 
the Syrian Christians of Malabar is called the Putten kuttakar, or New 
Church. It adheres to the Jacobite tenets introduced by its first 
Jacobite Bishop, Mar Gregory, in 1665. 


The Jacobites hold in the main the doctrines of the Greek 
Church. They believe in the Real Presence, practise confession, 
fast, and use the sign of the Cross. On the other hand, they 
deny the existence of Purgatory and the double Procession 
of the Holy Ghost. Between them and the Syrian Catholics 
there is a standing hostility. The latter number 221,551. The 
Jacobites are put down by the M/zsszones Catholice, the organ 
of the Propaganda, at 336,100, but the author thinks this “an 
excessive ‘estimate,’ and considers that their number does not 
exceed 300,000. For some time missionary work was almost 
confined to the Portuguese settlements. 


With St. Francis Xavier, who arrived in 1542, began the labours 
of the Society of Jesus in the East, and the progress of Christianity 
became more rapid. ... The early Jesuit missions are particularly 
interesting. Their priests became perfect Indians in all secular 
matters, dress, food, &c., and had equal success among all castes, high 
and low. In the South they had a share in bringing, as we have seen, 
the old Christian settlements of the Syrian rite into communion with 
Rome, and converted large sections of the native population throughout 
extensive districts. The Society of Jesus has also several less important 
missions in the North of India. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, religious troubles and difficulties arose in Southern India 
through the action of the Catholic missionaries in regard to caste 
observances. Other difficulties were caused by the Portuguese King 
and his ecclesiastical nominees claiming a monopoly of the missions. 
The Dutch adventurers also for a time persecuted the Catholics along 
the coast. Yet in the sixteenth century it seemed as if Christianity 
was destined to be established by Jesuit preaching throughout a large 
part of India. The literary activity of missionaries belonging to the 
Order was also very great. Their early efforts in the cause of education, 
and in printing books in the various languages, are remarkable. De 
Nobili and Beschi have been named. Fathers Arnauld and Calmette 
should not be forgotten. 


Of the missionary efforts of the Portuguese the author 
speaks in high terms. Their progress “formed a triumph of 
military ardour and religious zeal. They resolved not only 
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to conquer India, but also to convert her.” The task was, 
however, beyond their strength. Still they can claim the 
credit of being “the only European nation who have created 
or left behind them a Christian polity in India.” The Jesuits 
worked largely by means of industrial settlements. 


Many of their stations consisted of regular agricultural communities, 
with lands and a local jurisdiction of their own. Indeed, both in the 
town and country, conversion went hand in hand with attempts at 
improved husbandry, or with a training in some mechanical art. This 
combination of Christianity with organized labour may best be under- 
stood from a description of two individual settlements: Thana, a 
military agricultural station, and Cochin, a collegiate city and naval 
port. Thana, says a Jesuit letter-writer in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, is a fortified town where the brethren have a number of 
converts. . . . Many boys and girls were likewise bought from the 
barbarians for a few pence apiece. These swelled the family of Christ, 
and were trained up in doctrine and handicrafts. During the day they 
plied their trades as shoemakers, tailors, weavers, and iron workers ; 
on their return at evening to the College they sang the Catechism 
and Litanies in alternate choirs. Others of them were employed in 
agriculture, and went forth to collect fruits, or to work with the adult 
Christian cultivators in the fields. 


‘ 


The management of the mission stations “seems to have 
been admirable.” The government was in the hands of four 
or five Brothers of the Order. One of these was generally a 
surgeon. The system of agriculture was skilful and prosperous. 
Religious services were frequent, the Catechism being publicly 
rehearsed daily. At Cochin, the Society had, in 1570, two 
grammar schools attended by two hundred and sixty pupils 
who made excellent progress “both in their studies and in 
the practice of the Christian sacraments.” Conversions were 
numerous, as many as two hundred and twenty persons being 
baptized in a single day. Upon one occasion two thousand 
of the neophytes whom Sir William pronounces to have been 
“spirited lads,” took part in the military games held when the 
fleet was lying off Cochin, and so distinguished themselves 
that they “came next to the Portuguese soldiers.” No slight 
achievement when one remembers that these latter were picked 
men. The key-note to the policy of the Society in Indian 
evangelization was stated by Father Bertrand. “The Christian 
religion cannot be regarded as naturalized in a country until 
it is in a position to propagate its own priesthood,” and to the 
adoption of this principle the author attributes “the wide and 
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permanent success of the Catholic missions.” Later, owing 
to the seizure by Portugal of the property of the Society and 
the imprisonment of its members, the Jesuit missions in India 
were “deprived alike of priests and funds, and for a long time 
they languished, served in the South only by a few priests 
from Goa and Pondicherry.” Under Gregory XIV., however, 
its “missions began a new life, and have since made great 
progress.” Difficulties have arisen from time to time with 
reference to the claims of the Portuguese crown, but in 1886 
a settlement was made by Leo XIII., by which the Portuguese 
King was allowed a voice in selecting bishops for Bombay, 
Quilon, Trichinopoli, and Mangalore, and abandoned his right 
over the rest of India, for which a regular Hierarchy, grouped 
into six ecclesiastical provinces, has been constituted. The 
present arrangement does not meet the approval of Sir William 
Huntcr, as giving undue power to the Portuguese prelates. 
“Much indignation,” he says, “is felt among British Catholics 
at their enforced subjection to Portugal in religious matters, 
and representative bodies, such as the Bombay and Madras 
Catholic Unions have lately petitioned the Pope and the British 
Government on the subject.” We may conclude this article 
with one more extract from the work of the gifted author : 


The priests of the Propaganda deny themselves the comforts 
considered necessaries for Europeans in India. They live the frugal 
and abstemious life of the natives, and their influence reaches deep 
into the life of the communities among whom they dwell. 


It can hardly fail to be a source of gratitude and pleasure 
to Catholics, accustomed to misrepresentations of many kinds, 
to find so great an authority as Sir William Hunter writing 
of Catholic missions in so fair and unprejudiced a spirit. His 
testimony is sufficient to outweigh the attacks of those who 
attack and decry the efforts of the Church. It isa matter for 
regret that the Catholic missions are seriously crippled by want 
of means, the sums subscribed for Protestant evangelization 
being far larger than those contributed by Catholics. Sir 
William Hunter observes that “the Roman Catholics work in 
India with slender pecuniary resources,’ but only those who 
have gone into the matter can realize how scanty these resources 


are. 




















A Priest’s Hiding-hole in an old 
Manor House. 





“LAST evening,” said a zealous parishioner of mine, “I was 
accosted by old Mr. Dickason. He wanted to tell me of a 


recollection of his early days.” Now, the memory of this 
octogenarian is most astonishing, and so accurate and so vivid, 
that full credence may be given to what he recounts. ‘“ Well,” 


said he, “when I was a boy, I remember going over to Purston 
Manor House, when that wondrous old mansion was undergoing 
repairs. Other boys were with me, and boy-like, we wandered 
and peered all over the large empty house from cellars to attics. 
When in a small further attic, ‘Holloa!’ said one boy; ‘here 
in the attic floor is a trap-door.’ So no sooner descried, than 
out with his pocket knife and he began to try to uplift the 
small square piece of wood, in the floor. When up it came; 
to our astonishment we could discern a dark chamber beneath. 
The chinks in the slates revealed the fact that the room was a 
fairly good size. So, down crept the venturesome boy and 
disappeared from the rest of us. But to our astonishment very 
soon afterwards, he reappeared, at some distance, peeping in 
from a window. Evidently he had crept to the other side of 
the building, and was on the roof, or the gutter. I am sure of 
all this as though it were yesterday.” 

This information at once aroused my curiosity, and gave 
me hopes that Purston Manor House, Northamptonshire, would, 
on close inspection, prove to be a former Catholic mansion with 
its secret hiding-hole for the priests who had dared to take 
Orders beyond the seas, and to return to England, and say 
Mass. 

“ How far is it from Banbury to Purston,” inquired the writer. 
“Only six miles,’ was the reply. “It is a half-mile from the 
Farthinghoe Station, just across the fields, and up the lane to 
Purston Magna and Purston Parva.” 
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To-morrow, then, we will go; and go hunting out, not the 
priest (as greedy pursuivants), but the very house where the 
priest was seemingly sheltered, and the room which secreted 
him whilst stealthily he administered the sacraments ; and even 
the deftly contrived dark closet, where he could lie hidden, 
whilst rabid and cruel persecutors were eagerly treading 
overhead, and. probing every corner and every cupboard. To 
corroborate the old man’s recollections will add another interest- 
ing monument to the Catholic history of the neighbourhood of 
Banbury. 

The next afternoon found us (my informant and myself) 
sauntering up the country lane from Farthinghoe Station, and 
crossing the green fields which separate us from a group of 
buildings, standing on the rising ground just above us, and 
nestling amidst the apple-blossom and deliciously delicate 
foliage of a lovely day, in an unwontedly early spring (April 24, 
1893). 

When the last field had been passed, “ Now I can see where 
we are! that is evidently the manor-house which we are seeking. 
Those high and beautifully built stone walls around, and the way 
in which they gird in the dwelling, the seclusion of the house, 
yet its character of solid and ancient respectability ; amidst a 
few ruined bits here and there; the very make of this gable 
and huge chimney, that little roof; all tell of centuries gone by, 
and of the time when Catholics sought to be unnoticed and, if 
possible, unknown.” 

So, round the massive wall we went, quickening our pace, 
although attracted by the odour of the wall-flowers in full 
bloom. 

We entered, through the farm-yard, passing two stone 
pillars, crowned with stone balls, all much too strong and costly 
for the slim (nineteenth century) iron gate, which already 
showed its weakness. 

We were welcomed at the noble doorway, and on entering, 
found ourselves in a large, almost baronial hall. Its fireplace is 
grand, and surmounted with the carved stone armorial bearings 
of the Cresswell family. Its motto, Dum spiro, spero, was 
even to our excursion an additional zest of soon seeing and 
examining what we sought. 

The lady of the house came at once, and most kindly asked 
us into the drawing-room; remarking that the oak panelling 
of the room had been taken down some few years ago. She 
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apologized for the absence of her husband, but very obligingly 
consented for us to be guided up the ancient winding stair- 
case to the top rooms of the house, and so to the “hiding- 
place.” 

We ascended flight after flight of steps. Whilst mounting 
up we were shown the chief rooms of the mansion, especially a 
large bed-room in which was an ancient oil-painting, fixed in 
the oak panelling over the fireplace. The subject is a hunting 
scene, “ Diana and Cupids and Apollo.” 

But we were on no hunt of this kind. So up we went again, 
until from the top landing we had passed several small attic 
chambers, exquisitely clean and carefully preserved. At the end 
of a passage we came to the further room in the roof, the object 
of our pilgrimage. 

There was evidently the chosen upper room, where probably 
Holy Mass was said. But, “there is the trap-door,” said our 
guide. The lid was upraised. I knelt down on the floor, and 
bent my head still further down, till I could peer into the 
“hiding-hole.” It is just what the octogenarian described. It 
is well floored, its size about ten feet by twelve feet, the height 
about six feet. But I could not manage to descend by the 
trap-door. 

“There is another way in,” said our guide, “if we go 
back to the top of the staircase. Then I can remove a 
board, and you will see another way, by which a youth of 
the family entered recently, and managed to reach the hiding- 
hole easily.” 

The slanting board which had to be removed, was to an 
unpractised eye, merely an ordinary casing board, to shut off 
the rafters, and protect the top of the staircase. 

But once the board removed, I carefully entered within. 
Treading lightly on the joists, and holding by the rafters above, 
I could move round the corner of a rough stone wall: and find 
that a passage existed there, with good footing. Again I had 
to turn; then before me I could see the hiding-hole glimmering 
in the distance. For we had left up the trap-door, to give 
light. 

My companion was not so fortunate as myself. For he 
eagerly tried to follow me, when I had disappeared round the 
corner. He did not notice the mere lath and plaster floor 

between the joists. So his very first step, within the secret way, 
plunged his foot and leg deep down below. He had driven 
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down the ceiling, which fell with a crash right down to the hall 
inner door, at the foot of the oaken staircase. “ You would never 
have made a priest-catcher,” I remarked. Happily no harm 
was done; he extracted himself warily from the hole, and so 
was able to regain the stair-landing. 

Mr. Cole, the master of the manor, and owner of the property 
around, appeared fortunately at this very moment. Right good- 
humouredly he took the mishap, and the injury to the staircase 
ceiling. He pitied his old acquaintance for his misadventure ; 
and in a few minutes he was himself showing how cunningly 
the secret room had been contrived, by cutting off the height of 
the first-floor room: by entering this room down three steps, 
and by an approach to it from the back of the house. The 
former private staircase to the secret attic was easily replaced, 
in our imagination, by the means of the stopped-up doorway, 
and by marks on the walls and panelling. 

Mr. Cole very kindly gave me a carved stone slab on 
which was discernible the escutcheon and motto of the Cresswell 
family. “But what is the carving on the back of the stone, is 
a mystery to me,” he remarked. “Can you tell me?” 

Here we found a clue to the probable name of the missionary 
priest who ministered at Purston in the dark days of our Catholic 
ancestors: or who had often corresponded with him and with 
the family, from foreign parts. 

The design on the reverse side of the stone bears a great 
resemblance to the rays of glory around the I.H.S. which 
appears on the frontispiece of seventeenth century books of the 
Society of Jesus. The stone itself is pronounced, by different 
persons who examined it, to be probably a grave stone or the 
end of an altar-shaped monument of a member of the Cresswell 
family. Is it not the tombstone of a Father S.J. ? 

This bids us compare the records of Father Creswell (which 
we can gather from Stonyhurst MSS.) with the position of 
Purston, in reference to other and veritable old Catholic mansions, 
in the same valley of the Cherwell. The spies who so often 
thought of Father Cresswell’ when their busy brain was 
hatching a sham plot, in Northamptonshire, would be wont to 
pass from Norfolk to Catesby, and so to Purston, and from 
Purston to Warkworth, Tusmore, Kiddington, and Oxford. 

The apostate Tyrell? gives evidence against Father Cor- 


1 One Generation of a Norfolk House, art. ‘‘ Cresswell,” passim. 
2 Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 2nd Series, p. 385. 
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nelius Barnes, and discloses the itinerary of Father Cornelius: 
“His being hath been most with Sir John Arundell, A/rs. 
Cresswell, widow, and is now in Oxford.” Tyrell’s examina- 
tion took place about 1586. Mrs. Cresswell of Purston had 
been a widow well-nigh twenty years, when Father Cornelius 
seems to have gone to Purston. (John Cresswell was buried 
Febuary 17,1558.) She was daughter of Robert Edgerley, of 
Milton, Oxon. 

The Cresswell pedigree, from Baker’s Northamptonshire, may 
aid us in throwing still further light on Purston. 


RICHARD HETHERINGTON (OR HIARRINGTON OF PURSTON, GENT.) 
(descended from Richard Harrington, temp. Ed. I11,) 


ALICE=JOHN CRESWELL, 
(d. 1540-1). | d. 32 H. 8 (1540-1). 


JOHN CRESWELL=DorROTHY, d. of Robert 
bur. 17 Feb. 1558. | Edgerly of Milton, co. Oxford. 





(5th son) | (7th son) 
JOHN CRESWELL=JUDITH KNIGHT RICHARD CRESWELL= ELIZABETH 
d. Aug. 16 Jac. of Charwelton. (d. 1627) d. of Jno. 
(1618). Farmer of 


co. Salop. 





JouN CRESWELL= ELIZABETH, daughter and coh. of 
ob, 21 May, 1654. | ROWLAND WILCOx of Lilbourn, Esq. 


JOHN CRESWELL=CATHERINE, daughter of Ed. Bentley of 


of Lellingston Lovell, co. Oxon. | Keynton Warwick, Esq. 
and of Purston, Esq., d. 3 Mch. 
1696-7. 





ste (WENTWORTH) CRESWELL, 
bap. 14 May, 1678. 

As so many old houses, records of Catholicity, in this 
neighbourhood, during the dark days of penal laws have 
disappeared, it would be a boon to the local history of these 
two counties, were we able to collect within the walls of Purston 
Manor still further evidence of the Catholics who dwelt there 
in past generations. 

Whilst accompanying me round the south-east side of the 
old Gothic mansion, Mr.Cole, the obliging owner of it, remarked 
whilst pointing to the wall: “Do you notice that chamfered 
coin in the stones there, against which, nowadays, a chimney- 
stack has been built? I have often wondered what that 
chamfered coin (or chink, as it now looks to be) could 
mean.” 
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It evidently bore witness to an earlier form of entrance, and 
possibly to another wing, abutting against the south-west end of 
the building. I remarked this, and my remark was confirmed. 
But this will take us to still earlier days, to the pre-Reformation 
history of Purston. Purston is a corruption of “ Priest’s-ton,” 
or “toon,” so we are told in Baker’s Northamptonshire. But of 
this we will speak in another chapter. 


C. J. BOWEN. 
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—— 


FATHER CHRISTOPHER HOLYWOOD, S.J. (concluded.) 


WHILE Holywood was being tracked by the heretics at home, he 
got published at Paris his Latin work, De Meteorts, brought out 
under the pseudonym of John Geraldine, and dedicated to his 
kinsman, Sir Edward Fitzgerald of Teacrochain. It is in 
Trinity College Library, and a marginal entry, at page 3 of 
Epistola Dedicatoria, in a contemporary hand, informs us that 
it was the work of Holywood, a statement which is confirmed 
by the English Jesuit Southwell It contains three hundred 
and eight pages, and an Index of twenty-two pages. It was 
written in early life, as he calls it, prémztie laborum meorum, and 
was revised in 1612; the Epistle Dedicatory was dated from his 
Museum. At page 213 he says: “In our Ireland, in the counties 
of Kildare and East Meath, there was a rain of blood in 1610 
and 1611, as we have heard from eye-witnesses, one of whom, 
Mr. John Coppinger,? observed the phenomenon most attentively. 
If it be an omen, God grant it be an omen of good!” 

In 1614, the delegates from the Catholic and anti-Catholic 
parties went over to England, and laid their respective views 
before the King. “ James found the case of the Catholics upon 
the question of the invalid elections too strong to be ignored ; 
he rated them well, in a long rambling oration, as incoherent as 
it was flippant.”* Among other things, he said: “You and 
your nation are hostile to my religion and myself, and are, 
moreover, most obstinate Papists ; nay, in despite of the laws of 
the land, you make it a boast that you are attached to Popery 
and to Rome above any other people. You will not frequent 
our churches, you will not listen to our sermons. You have in 
Rome, Peter Lombard, whom you call Doctor, and in Ireland, 
Christopher Holywood, who inculcate the necessity of sending 
your sons to foreign colleges to teach them rebellion, and to 


1 Bibliotheca Scriptorum S.J. art. ‘*Sacrobosco.” 2 A Jesuit in Ireland. 
3 Walpole’s Kingdom of Ireland, p. 192. 
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confirm them in their hatred of me.”! Lord Delvin and Sir 
Christopher Plunkett, and others of the delegates, were kinsmen 
of Father Holywood, and knew very well that he did not wish 
Irishmen to rebel against and hate James I. Dr. Oliver says, 
“This drunken, voluptuous, hollow, rotten-hearted, pedantic, and 
bigoted sovereign had expressly denounced Holywood in his 
speech on the Ist of May, 1604.” The Scotch Jesuit, Creitton, 
wrote on the 4th of June, 1605, “our Kyng had so great fear of 
ye nombre of Catholikes, ye puissaunce of Pope and Spaine, 
yatt he offered /zbertze of conscience, and send me to Rome to 
deal for ye Pope’s favor and making of an Scottish Cardinal, as 
I did shawe the Kyng’s lettres to F. Parsons.” 

On the 14th of August, 1615, Holywood reports that many 
Catholics are going over to the heretic camp, not for love of a 
heresy, which they abhor, but from fear of fines, imprisonment, 
and other vexations. Out of eight lately brought before the 
Commissaries two only were firm, of whom one had to pay a 
fine which almost overwhelmed him, and another, not being 
able to pay, was condemned to prison for life. In the South, 
however, where Father Shee lived, most of the better sort were 
firm. The poor alone yielded to force, and this so struck one of 
the Commissaries, that he became a Catholic. 

In 1616, one of Holywood’s companions, Father Nicholas 
Nugent, was taken prisoner at the house of his kinsman, Lord 
Inchiquin, and was imprisoned in Dublin Castle for four years. 
While in prison he composed pious Irish hymns, which became 
very popular, and were sung throughout Ireland. Bishop Roth 
tells us that the Baron was fined £500, and imprisoned for 
sheltering him, and that the merchant in whose ship the Jesuit 
had come to Ireland had all his property confiscated.2 While 
Nugent was in prison he brought about the salvation of many.® 

In 1617, Holywood reports: “On the 13th of October the 
Lord Deputy decreed that an informer, on discovering any one 
to have harboured a priest, was to get half the fine. I lament the 
loss of Father John Barnwall, S.J., who had ever been a model 


1 Cardinal Moran’s edition of Lombard’s Commentarius de Regno Hib. Preface, 
p. lvii.; O’Sullivan Beare’s Hist, Cath. Compendium, p. 324; Hibernia Dominicana, 
p. 627; Porter’s Zccles. Annals, p. 270. 

2 Oliver’s Collectanea, pp. 36, 37. 

3 Sketches of Nugent’s Life. By Franco, Nadasi, and Patrignani. 

* Cal. of State Papers, /re/and, an. 1615, p. 318. This would be four or five 
thousand pounds of our money. 
5 Rothe’s Analecta, p. 55. 
§ Jouvancy’s Historia S./. 
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of every virtue! Dr. Christopher Cusack, President of Douay, 
came to Ireland recently, was amazed at the improvement 
of the Catholics in his country, and attributed it to the work 
and influence of our Fathers there. Last year I sent two of 
ours to give missions in Longford and Leitrim, and, as a vener- 
able priest of these parts told me, the people would have 
succumbed in the persecution that followed, were it not for the 
impression produced on them by the missions. I sent three 
thither this year, charging them to proceed cautiously on 
account of the greater and peculiar perils of the time. They 
asked the Vicar-General to write to the gentlemen of those 
counties to know would it be safe for them to be visited by the 
Jesuits. The chief men of one county replied that it might 
excite the State, which was already looking for an opportunity 
of confiscating their properties. The gentlemen of the other 
answered: ‘ Rev. Sir,—You have written to us to signify that 
the Fathers of the Society, who are very dear to us, are some- 
what afraid to visit us this year, lest they might compromise our 
temporal interests. We earnestly beg of you to bring them at 
once, since their instructions and admonitions are very neces- 
sary for our comfort and constancy in religion ; if we should 
experience the displeasure of the Government on account of 
our intercourse with them, we hope God will be better pleased 
with us, &c. However, our Fathers, not wishing to expose those 
Catholics and themselves to manifest danger, went to cultivate 
the faithful in other regions. In one of their missions they 
gave Communion to eight hundred people. Then one of them 
went to console the Irish Scots who dwell in Ulster. The 
steward of the Baron of Belfast, and the Marshal of the 
district, suspected he was a priest, as, in place of putting up at 
the public inn, he went to the house of a Catholic. They 
planned his capture over their cups ; the steward’s wife, though 
a Protestant, warned him of his danger. As the night was 
dark, and the roads unknown to him, and as his horses were in 
the steward’s stable, he put his trust in God, and remained 
where he was. Inthe morning, while his two enemies were buried 
in a drunken sleep, he got his horses and escaped to his Scots, 
preached every day for three weeks, heard very many confes- 


1 He was son and heir of Robert Barnwall of Stackallon Castle (Seigneur de 
Stacalon); his mother was Dame Alsona Brandon. He resigned his inheritance to a 
younger brother. See my Chronological Catalogue of the Irish Jesuits in Brother 
Foley’s Records, vol. iv. 
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sions, converted four Protestants. Thence he went through 
other parts of Ulster, where he heard the confessions of some 
English Catholics, and brought a certain man of position to the 
fold of Christ; and having returned to his own quarters in 
Meath, heard many confessions there, and converted one heretic ; 
and finally, at Christmas, he was sent to a certain illustrious 
family, which was not of very strict observance, and by his 
frequent exhortations put a stop to the evil practice of chal- 
lenging each other to drink.! 

“One of our Fathers was called by the poor the ‘ fountain of 
mercy’ (Zobar na trécaire). A wealthy farmer, who had been 
robbed and beaten, went for redress to this Jesuit, got back his 
property, and forgave and shook hands with the robbers, whom 
he might have got hanged. 

“The tenants in some parts have gone in a body to their 
landlords, and threatened to leave their farms unless they were 
exempted from the ever-increasing fines for not going to church. 
They could not pay those fines, and would prefer to go with 
their families to beg their bread. 

“In the country parts, crosses of wood are put on the road 
near the house of a dead person, with an inscription asking 
prayers for the souls of the faithful departed. These crosses 
have been destroyed this year, and the priests and the carpenters 
who made them have been fined and imprisoned. 

“Montgomery, the Scotch Bishop of Meath, got married a 
second time, pleading that though ‘a bishop should be a man of 
one wife, ‘it is better to marry than to burn.’ Kirby, the 
English minister of Mullingar, having a wife in England, took 
another in this country, and Bucley, who in England had married 
his deceased wife’s sister, and had come over here to escape the 
consequences, was robbed of all his wealth, and was murdered. 

“ Protestants of great account profess to esteem our Fathers 
for the perfection of their solid learning. The Lord Deputy’s 
wife, though a strict Calvinist, asked a nobleman to bring a 
certain Father to her place, and promised that he should incur 
no risk going or coming. Those Catholics who go, or promise 
to go to church, are fewer than could be expected, and are all of 
the very poorest class. We do not admit them to the sacraments 
till we have fully instructed and tested them, and hence, when 


1 « Aqualium haustuum usus.” I do not know the English or Irish equivalent for 
this, but it seems to mean the practice of drinking glass for glass till one, or all but 
one, of the parties got drunk. It was said to have been introduced by the English. 
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they are pressed again, they refuse to go to church. One of 
these poor people, who had suffered great losses for the faith, 
when being consoled by one of our men, said, ‘ Father, dear, 
I don’t care a bit about my losses, when I recollect that what 
I paid I gave to God, and not to the Protestants.’ An official, 
taking pity on a poor man who had paid a fine, said he should 
get back his money if he did what was asked. ‘Thank you, sir, 
said he, ‘but I prefer to lose that money than to lose Heaven.’ 
“Last year the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin excommuni- 
cated the principal citizens, and they were either imprisoned, or 
had to seek safety in flight ; his brothers of Armagh and Meath 
fulminated an excommunication against the chief inhabitants of 
two towns. Being advised by a lawyer to take a certain method 
of evading the dangers hanging over them, the inhabitants 
asked me if they could use that means, adding that they were 
prepared to brave every risk. I saw that the thing was not 
wrong in itself, and might in such a case be lawfully done. This 
answer secured them in their consciences and in their properties; 
and one of them asked the Commissary, ‘ How can you excom- 
municate us who have never been members of your Church?’ 
And on the Englishman saying, ‘We'll soon force you to be 
members of it,’ he replied, ‘I tell you all that I would sooner 
lose my whole property, and my wife and children, than 
renounce my religion. In a town six miles from Dublin, a 
Protestant carpenter being remonstrated with for working on 
the feast of St. Catherine, virgin and martyr, called her a 
witch, and had hardly uttered the words, when bringing his axe 
down on a beam of timber, he cut his foot, and died soon after. 
“In Munster, persecution grew hotter in 1617. The new 
Lord Deputy, Sir Oliver Sz. John, boasted that he would suppress 
Popery by three years of firm government ; he was encouraged 
to work for that end by a minister who preached before him on 
the text, ‘There was a man sent from God whose name was 
John’ Francis Acland, Marshal of the county of Tipperary, 
broke into our chapel at Cashel, destroyed the pictures and 
statues, made a stable of the chapel, and captured a priest. In 
another town our Fathers escaped by hiding in the house next 
the jail, as they knew that it would be least suspected. The 
heretic Bishops display great zeal in restoring ruined churches 





1 The facts of 1617 hitherto related concerned the Dublin Residence, over which 
Holywood had immediate supervision. I give very few extracts from his account of 
the persecution in the South. 
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at the expense and by the labour of Catholics. Our Fathers are so 
hotly pursued that, in order to keep at large and perform the 
functions of their ministry, they have to travel by out of the 
way paths, and go over walls, hedges, and through woods, and 
to sleep on straw in cornfields or old ruins; and they always 
sleep in their clothes in order to be ready to escape. When 
seventeen Waterford jurymen were fined and imprisoned, our 
Fathers, affronting every danger, went about encouraging other 
Catholics to collect money to pay the fines, which they most 
willingly did. 

“The people are accustomed to gather from great distances, 
even from parts twelve Irish miles away, to be present at a 
Mass for the dead or for a priest’s first Mass; on which 
occasions a sermon is always preached. This year our Fathers 
had to carry out such functions as privately as possible. Many 
Protestants were converted this year. On the indulgenced festivals 
of the four Patrons of Ireland, SS. Patrick, Columba, Malachy, 
and Brigit, great crowds came to confession. A Sodality of 
the Blessed Virgin was established at Waterford, and numbers 
already over fifty of the chief citizens. 

“On St. Valentine’s day, Patron Saints, which the Irish call 
valentines, are drawn for the year ; crowds came to receive them, 
and promised over two hundred thousand acts of devotion, such 
as saying three Our Fathers, or the Rosary every day, or giving 
alms once a week, &c. Our Fathers of East Munster sent seven 
students to the Colleges on the Continent; at the great risk 
of their lives they performed all the functions of parish priests, 
baptizing, attending the dying, and visiting prisoners condemned 
to death. In our West Munster Residence our five Fathers had 
hard times, as the soldiers were on their track to capture and 
hang them by martial law. However, at Easter-time, they 
ventured out more boldly and preached. At Clonmel, one of 
them preached for three hours on the Passion in a large hall, 
and was not interfered with by the soldiers, as an armed band 
of young men was placed to guard the house from any attack. 

“In the county of Limerick there was an octogenarian who 
had been a minister for forty years and had never denounced 
Catholics, but had often defended them before the pseudo- 
Bishop and others. He got ill, sent for one of our Fathers, and 
said that he always abhorred the heresy of which he became 
minister only through necessity and poverty. He gave up his 
‘ordination’ papers, and was reconciled to the Church before 
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many witnesses. In the county of Tipperary, the jurors, at the 
earnest admonition of our Fathers, refused to find against their 
fellow-Catholics, and thus gave courage to the jurors of the 
neighbouring counties. They were accordingly conducted by 
soldiers to Dublin and imprisoned. 

“In a certain city,! fourteen years ago, a tradesman died, 
leaving by will a great part of his earnings to be spent in drink 
at his wake by the leading men of his own and other trades. 
This became the fashion of mechanics ever since. Our Father, 
being appealed to by tradesmen’s wives and others, assembled 
the heads of the trades, showed them how abominable that 
custom was, and it was suppressed by his influence.” 

“ A sea-rover, who had infested the southern coast of Ireland 
and had plundered and murdered many, was wrecked, and lost 
most of his crew. While imprisoned at Cork, he remembered 
the old times when he was a Catholic, and asked to see a priest. 
Those who brought him to Cork went for a priest; but no 
priest would go, either suspecting a trap, or afraid of the 
soldiers on guard, or of the foulness of the prison. Our Father 
was absent from Cork at the time, and when he heard of this, 
he passed well disguised through the guard, reconciled him to 
the Church, and next day gave him Communion. The day 
after a parson went to him, and, by hope of liberty and threats 
of death, tried to get him to join in his prayers. The pirate’s 
companion seeing him hesitate, entoned a Genevan hymn on 
the spot, was set free by the judges, and now pursues his old 
trade of a sea-rover. But our pirate chief professed that he 
was a Catholic, and that no torments would make him swerve 
from his faith. While he was led through the streets, he was 
urged by the captain of the escort to give in, and not to throw 
away his life; he said, that if he had a thousand lives, he would 
give them up rather than surrender his religion. He was taken 
to Youghal and was argued with on the way. While bound 
hand and foot in prison and challenged to defend his faith, he 
said he would not commit the certain truth to the uncertain 
issues of disputation; he was told that he had been corrupted 
by a Jesuit, and on being searched a rosary was found round his 
neck, which had been given to him by our Father. The pseudo- 


1 Cork, as I think. 
2 One of Cromwell’s soldier-saints, purifying his intention, left by will a sum of 
money to provide Irishmen with whisky and knives at his wake, that they might 


make merry and murder each other, 
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deacon of the place brought him from a very powerful person 
a promise of the reprieve and perhaps the remission of his 
execution if he would conform. He refused, and on the deacon’s 
expatiating on the terrible death that awaited him, he replied : 
‘It is only an affair of half an hour at most, and I hope God 
will forgive me and bring me toa happy eternity. When he 
was under the gallows he accused himself of having led a 
pirate’s life for eighteen years, begged of the Catholics to forgive 
him in their mercy, and to pray to the God of mercy for him 
that he might bear patiently the punishment about to be 
inflicted on him for his crimes and for his creed. He was 
hanged in chains, and remained hanging for half an hour before 
he surrendered his spirit. 

“A wealthy merchant of Cork and his wife for three days had 
taken no food or sleep, as their only daughter was given over 
by the doctor and was dying. The Jesuit Father happened to 
call in, was brought to the chamber of death, and found a 
number of women watching the moribund girl. He read the 
Gospel over her, put relics round her neck, and she began to 
look joyful and to speak. She got perfectly well that evening, 
and, after a discourse preached by the Jesuit the next morning, 
she went about doing her household duties as well as ever. 

“An English gentleman put into Cork Harbour with several 
ships; many men of his crews were converted to the faith, 
among them one of his immediate extourage. An octogenarian 
minister was also reconciled. A robber, who was about to be 
hanged and had previously gone to confession to our Father, 
was asked bya parson if he would join them in prayer, and 
said: ‘Begone, minister of the devil, I hate the sight of you 
and the sound of your voice” The crowd laughed at the 
minister, and the man was hanged. 

“Our Fathers worked through every part of Connaught in 
this year 1617. As many priests were captured in the various 
counties, the others were terrified, and as one clergyman of a 
certain town was taken prisoner, all the rest sought safety in 
flight... One of ours, learning this, entered the town to cultivate 
the deserted vineyard. The priests hearing of this intrepidity 
came back to their duties. One of our Fathers on his missionary 
tour drew immense crowds and preached so efficaciously that 
those who under the heavy pressure of persecution had gone to 


! This was a rare thing with Irish priests; only two or three cases are mentioned 
in the Jesuit Correspondence, which covers two centuries, 
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church, and they were not few, came to ask forgiveness. He 
consented to reconcile them to the Church; but made them go 
on various pilgrimages with white crosses in their hands and 
white sheets around them as signs that they were doing penance. 
They were only too glad to be reconciled to God and their 
countrymen on these conditions. Another Father, by his 
preaching and influence, in a great measure suppressed gambling 
and drinking, and converted a very stubborn English Protestant. 

“The prisoners and such as were condemned to death were 
attended to by our missioners, and on one occasion a Father 
in disguise got to five men who were to be hanged and gave 
them instruction and all the sacraments. One of our men 
spent six days in the Arran islands teaching the catechism 
and administering the sacraments, and with other things he did 
among that primitive people by the power of his preaching he 
converted a celebrated septuagenarian gambler.” 

In 1618-our Fathers deemed it prudent to avoid the cities 
and towns and cultivated remote districts; sometimes had a 
thousand assembled to hear them and receive the sacraments ; 
found among their hearers the sick who had been brought by 
their friends. They advised the people not to come in such 
numbers, visited them at their villages and homes, appointed 
youths to prepare the way by teaching the Irish catechism in 
hamlets and houses. There were many such youths in the 
country districts, not so in the towns, as the paternal Govern- 
ment gave boys whose fathers had died to be educated by 
Protestant teachers or tutors, and afterwards would not allow 
them to enjoy their inheritance unless they took the Oath of 
Supremacy, and promised never to become Catholics. There 
were sO many spies and detectives at work, that gentlemen 
who harboured priests were afraid to let their friends come to 
hear Mass. In 1618 aman came to the house of a gentleman, 
and, when asked what he wanted, said, “I’m a convert to the 
Catholic faith,and I want to hear Mass.” After Mass, when 
the people had gone away, he produced his warrant and 
summoned the gentleman to Dublin for the next day, to answer 
for having harboured a priest. Another priest-hunter met a 
priest in a wood, pulled him off his horse, gave him six blows 
of his sword on the head and chest, and, finding him still alive, 
he gave him what he thought a finishing stroke. But the priest 
was saved by his breviary, which broke the blow ; he was found 
by some peasants, got absolution from a priest who happened 
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to be passing by, and then died. The murderer was detected 
by the blood on his shirt, but, by the influence of the Protestant 
ministers, he was let off with a light punishment. Our Fathers 
also cultivated the Catholics of the desert places and islands of 
Ireland, slept on straw, fared sparingly, and that on oaten cake, 
milk, and little fishes. The people were wretchedly poor, but most 
docile and anxious to be instructed, and their spiritual progress 
rewarded our Fathers for all the hardships of their mission.? 

In 1619 Holywood wrote an account of the work done in 
that year by his subjects in various parts of Ireland and in 
Scotland. A transcript of it, made by Father John Morris, S.J., 
would cover about forty-eight pages of THE MONTH. He 
reports: “The persecution has somewhat relaxed, and so we 
can work more freely than before. In the southern and western 
parts we dwell in the cities and towns, where our principal 
friends are to be found, and where we can lie hid with more 
security; in the eastern and northern regions, where our 
harbourers are gentlemen or noblemen and heads of families, 
who live in suburban or country houses or castles, we have as 
much, and perhaps more opportunity, of doing good than in 
the towns. There are so few priests in the kingdom that one 
clergyman has often charge of four or five parishes. To help 
them, our Fathers go from village to village by day and night, 
according to the necessities of the faithful, hearing confessions, 
giving Communion, baptizing, attending the dying, preaching, 
teaching the catechism, and promoting the interests of peace. 
There is great rivalry among the gentry and others about 
securing one of our Fathers to abide at their houses, and they 
vie with each other in their appeals to me to get any Father 
whom they hear to have come home from the Continent. Such 
is the universal esteem in which our men are held on account 
of their virtues and learning. Only two Fathers of the Dublin 
residence can preach in Irish, one of these I sent to Connaught 
during Lent, as we have only a few Fathers there; the other I 
sent to countries nearer home and where his mission was 
attended with great danger on account of the great power of 
the Protestants. He gave Communion to three hundred 
Catholics, and converted two heretics and seven or eight 
schismatics in the space of a week, but had to retire as his 
presence was felt and spoken of by the Protestants. Then he 
went in the southern part of the diocese of Dublin, possessed 


1 Jouvancy’s MS. Hist. at Munich, transcribed for me by Father John Morris. 
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by a recent colony of English Protestant settlers, who forbid 
any priest to approach that region. The Catholics there were: 
reduced to extreme penury under these cruel masters, and 
though most tenacious of the faith, they had not the consola- 
tions of religion when dying; and those who were courageous. 
and strong had to go out by night, and come home the same 
night, when desirous of going to confession. When women 
were about to give birth to children, under pretence of going to 
relations or friends they went to a neighbouring or distant 
district in order that the new-born babes might be baptized by 
a priest. In times past one of our Fathers managed to give 
them some spiritual help; this year, about the time of the feast 
of the Assumption, he remained with them a month hearing 
confessions, instructing them day and night. Crowds came to 
him, the sick were brought in carts, some not able to travel 
were carried on the shoulders of their neighbours, some remained 
four or five days in one place waiting for their turn to go to 
confession ; seven hundred went to the sacraments, and twelve 
schismatics were reconciled to the Church.” 

The missions described by Holywood surpass anything I 
have seen or heard or read of the Irish missions of modern 
times, which, however, as regards the labours of the missioners. 
and the number and fervour of the people cannot be paralleled 
in Europe. But an account of these missions of 1619 would 
lead us too far away from the subject of this memoir. He had 
established, (1) the Dublin residence, (2) the East Munster 
(or Ormond) residence, including our houses of Kilkenny, 
Waterford and Cashel, (3) the West Munster (or Thomond) 
residence, including our houses of Clonmel, Cork, and Limerick, 
(4) the Connaught residence. From these “residences” Fathers 
went forth to give missions in all directions, during which they 
began to hear confessions at dawn of day, gave Communion at 
mid-day, and often at three, four, and five o’clock. The Superior 
could only send four, oftener three, and sometimes two Fathers 
into a harvest that would require thirty or forty men; yet they 
worked so well, that with God’s help they ministered to the 
spiritual wants, not only of the crowds that gathered from far 
and near, but of all the sick and bedridden of the district to 
which they had been sent ; they preached, taught the catechism, 
converted many Protestants. Often, as they went forth from 
one appointed mission to another, they were waylaid by the 
faithful, who kneeling down by the wayside, sometimes in 
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torrents of rain, implored them to abide with them for a short 
time, or at least to get off their horses and hear their confessions 
on the spot. Of course Irish was the universal language in 
those days, and was even fifty years later spoken by the Jesuit 
natives of the county and city of Dublin. 

“In Kilkenny a school was established in 1619, and 
flourished for thirty years afterwards. Two gentlemen who had 
been once the greatest friends fell out and, in spite of all 
attempts to reconcile them, had determined to settle the 
dispute by the sword and extinguish their hatred in each 
other’s blood. One of our Fathers managed to bring them 
together to hear both sides of the quarrel, threw himself on the 
ground and kissed their feet, imploring them for the love of our 
Lord to forgive each other. When he rose from the ground 
they saw his face soiled with mud, and were so struck by his 
words and his act, that they both threw themselves down to 
try and kiss each other’s feet, and asked pardon of each other. 
Cursing and swearing, which prevailed to an extraordinary 
degree in the Kilkenny district, was put down to a great extent, 
and those who were most remarkable for that bad habit, publicly 
condemned it and promised amendment. A youth who attended 
our College, and was a ward of the King, was pressed’ by his 
Protestant guardians to go to church; he refused, and said, if 
they continued to molest him in the matter of religion, he 
would leave inheritance and friends and his country. A 
Waterford youth, placed in similar circumstances, displayed the 
same courage. Lancaster, the Protestant Bishop of Waterford, 
laid claim to the Castle of Ardfinane, on the Suir, and took a 
band of soldiers to besiege it. Resting at night in the deserted 
village, they took from an old chapel a very ancient wooden 
statue of the Blessed Virgin; they cut it to pieces and then 
sent for fire to burn the statue, but the house in which they 
were took fire, and with difficulty they escaped. Worse than that 
happened at the same time to Lancaster, for all his valuable 
furniture, books and vellum MSS. and documents relating to 
various churches were consumed by fire; Miler, Protestant 
Archbishop of Cashel, said the burning of the Codex called 
the Black Book was a greater loss to the Church than if all the 
Protestant Bishops of Munster were drowned, as it contained 
most important old documents relating to the Munster sees. 
Lancaster, hearing of the fire in his palace, abandoned the 
siege of Ardfinane and rendered his wretched soul in a few 
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days after his return. A parson meant to bury his wife in 
the grave of a priest, but was prevented by the Catholics; 
whereupon he vented his indignation by publicly profaning 
the grave, got on the spot intolerable inward pains, and died 
three days after. 

“The Cork Fathers gave a successful mission in the far west 
of Munster, which they reached by most difficult ways, through 
robbers and Protestant foes, over bogs and mountains, often 
being without food or drink or a bed. They approached in 
disguise, converted, and prepared for death nearly all the forty- 
seven pirates captured on the southern coast, and among them a 
Moor and a Turk. They managed to get privately at night 
through the gates of Cork a beautiful and valuable statue of 
the Blessed Virgin, with the Child in her arms. It had been 
purchased in Portugal, and it took eight men to carry the case 
in which it was from the vessel, while the Protestants, who were 
set to guard it, were asleep. 

“In Connaught some gentlemen gave great latitude to their 
servants, who in consequence took to gambling and drinking. 
These were reformed by a Jesuit missioner, who also converted 
many Protestants ; Protestants (including the parsons) were on 
the best of terms with the Catholics.1 One minister advised all 
the Catholics to have Mass in his parochial church, which had 
never been profaned by heretical worship; this he did in order 
to be able to depose before the judges that all came to his 
church. But sometimes the parsons persecuted the Catholics ; 
one who did this in Roscommon dropped dead, and Captain 
Pony, who had supported him in annoying the faithful, died 
suddenly when coming from his funeral.” 

Acting under orders from Rome, Father Holywood sent 
Father Galwey, a Cork Jesuit, to visit and console or convert 
the Scotch islanders of Tesqua, Islay, Oronsay, Colonsay, 
Gigha, Cantire, Arran, and ‘Cuin. “Tesqua is forty miles from 
Ireland, it contained only three Irish-Scottish families, and paid 
rent to the Puritan Laird of Callaton. Its only chapel had 
been burned by the Puritans in 1615. The priest and sailors 
were nearly dead with hunger and thirst when they landed. 
They were well received, got stirabout and fish for food and 
milk and water to drink. Their host and his wife repudiated 
their errors and went to confession, the other two families were 


1 In Connaught things were a little peculiar, even down to the nineteenth century. 
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inclined to do the same, but were afraid of the Puritans. At 
Islay the Father reconciled forty of mature age to the Church, 
and said Mass for them, an act of religion which they had 
never witnessed before. After seven days there he found he 
had been denounced, and went with two companions to 
Oronsay, where there was a chapel of St. Columba, and thence 
to Colonsay ; in both he reconciled forty people of mature age, 
who had never seen a priest before, and he said Mass for them. 
The commander of the place and his wife and children and 
some soldiers were converted, but this gentleman, fearing that 
the natives would suffer if Galwey remained, gave him a boat 
and some soldiers to protect him. In Jura he reconciled forty 
adults and baptized eight children. On the soldiers coming 
into the island he had to depart in a frail craft for Gigha, where 
the natives were amazed at his venturing in such a boat in such 
weather. The chief man of the place, being informed by him 
of the object of his visit, urged him to go away as a price was 
put there on the head of a priest; the Jesuit said he would 
risk his head for the salvation of souls, and he was harboured 
hospitably for two days, and having got a promise from him to 
look better to his soul than he had done, he passed to Cantire. 
There he found the people better disposed, visited twenty 
villages, converted over a hundred from atheism and heresy, 
baptized sixty. Then, afraid of the fury of the Puritans, he 
with one companion, a youth of sixteen, went to the island of 
Arran, where in seven days he converted only a few, as the 
people are stubborn Calvinists. Thence he went to the island 
of Ciun, four miles off, reconciled to the Church all the natives, 
nineteen in number, and baptized six grown boys. In Cantire 
a minister, finding no one in his church but the sexton, got 
soldiers together, armed with swords, pikes, and long knives, 
and went to the place where Father Galwey was hearing con- 
fessions ; but the latter had time to take shelter in a hut some 
way off. The converts were frightened at the furious threats of 
the minister ; the priest comforted them by his words and by 
reminding them of the constancy of the Irish, of which they 
were well aware. On another occasion the Jesuit had to hide 
in a cave, exposed to wind and rain. He had many other hair- 
breadth escapes by day and night. The Irish-Scots of the isles 
told him that it was prophesied that a servant of Patrick would 
come from Rome to their help; and that some of them had a 
foreboding that he would arrive at that time.” 
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While Holywood was persecuted by the English as an 
Irish Jesuit, Irishmen gave an evil report of him to the King 
of Spain between the years 1616 and 1620. They say: “The 
anncient Irish ecclesiasticall are John Baptista, S.J., Rector 
in Lisbon; Cornelius de la Roch, S.J.; William Macrath, S.J., 
lecturer in the Seminary of Lisbon. Mixt Irish ecclesiastical 
are Father Robert Nugent, S.J., in Ireland, and Father Nicholas 
Nugent, S.J., his brother, prisoner in Dublin for the Catholic faith. 
English-Irished ecclesiastical are Thomas White, of the Societie, 
Rector of the Irish seminarie in Salamanca; Richard Conway, 
S.J., Rector of the Irish in Compostella ; Christopher Hollywood, 
Superior of the Societiec of Jesus in Ireland, who is pure 
Englished, and almost all those of this Order; yea, the very 
ancient Irish that enter into that same Order become almost all 
Englished, conforming themselves to their Superior, not only 
in their rules of religion, but also in their rules of policy and 
government and manner of life, procuring to conform themselves 
to the times, and to win the wills of the mighty.” This Trinity 
College MSS. (p. iii. 8) is endorsed by Ussher, “Presented to 
the Counsell of Spain, circa an, 1618, by Florence (Conry, 
O.S.F.), the pretended Archbishop of Tuam, and thought to be 
penned by Philip O’Sullivan Beare.” 

In 1621 Holywood got promise of great help when St. John 
Berchmans was dying. In the afternoon before his death 
Father Nicholas Radkai, a Hungarian, entered with Father 
Alexander Rocca, an Irishman. As soon as the holy Brother 
perceived them, he cried out with vivacity, “Come, come, 
my very dear Brother Rocca, come that I may bid you 
good-bye, for it is probable that I shall depart to-morrow. 
Take good care to show yourself always a true son of the 
Company, and to defend vigorously the Holy Roman Church 
against the heretics of your northern countries.” “I am most 
anxious to do so,” replied Rocca, “but you on your side, my 
Brother, obtain for me from Heaven the virtues and qualities 
which are necessary for missionaries in those lands. And do 
not forget the vast wants of my poor country ; you know them 
well enough.” “Yes, yes,” replied the sick religious, “we will 
remember all that in Heaven.” At that moment the two 
doctors presented themselves, and they affirmed that Berchmans 
was sinking rapidly.! 

On the 12th of February, 1622, Holywood is said to be always 

1 Life of St. John Berchmans. By Father Vanderspeeten. 
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in bad health, and sometimes unable to handle a pen. He 
dictates his letters to Father General on the 20th of January ; 
he reports that he had residences, S.J., in all the provinces ; 
and adds: “Your Paternity has every reason to thank God 
for the great success of the Irish Mission, S.J., the fragrance 
of which is the fragrance of a full field which the Lord hath 
blessed. People never cease admiring and extolling the charity 
and humility of our Fathers, who shrink from no labour or 
trouble for the salvation of souls, and who so live with the 
highest in the land that they attend to the lowliest. The 
Ulstermen are praised by Father Everard for their obedience 
and their desire to hear the Word of God. Father R. Nugent 
was in that province, and gave a running mission over sixty 
Irish miles ; he has good hopes for the conversion of a Protestant 
who is one of the most illustrious in that country.” 

In Febfuary, 1923, William Crashawe writes to Dr. Ussher : 
“Yesterday was a gentleman that amazed me, but much 
vefreshed me with a piece of news that the /esuzts were all 
banished from /reland upon pain of death, and upon the like 
pain not to touch on any of His Majesty’s dominions. Pray let 
me know the truth of it.” This was too true, as their banishment 
was ordered by proclamation on the 24th of January, 1623. 

On the roth of January, 1624, Holywood, under the name 
of Thomas Laundeus, wrote a long Italian letter to Father 
General Vitelleschi. He had sent a Father to labour for three 
weeks in the farthest borders of Ireland ;! he had begun to 
found a residence in the North; had employed two of the 
Fathers of Drogheda to write an answer to certain Protestant 
books lately published at Dublin. He says: “I have placed 
two Fathers in the Ulster residence ; the gentleman with whom 
I was in treaty about this important matter wants me to send 
a third; but that number would attract notice, and might 
compromise this gentleman, whose house stands zm medio 
nationis prave. 1 told him it was enough to have two Fathers 
with their horses and boys, one to abide in his house, the 
other to call there occasionally for their mutual comfort in 
spirit. ‘The spiritual harvest,’ writes the Superior of that 
residence, ‘is abundant and ripe in this region, and I con- 
gratulate your Reverence on the establishment of the Ulster 
Mission.’ I hope God will help that poor province. Among 
those who desire to join our Society, there are four Ulster 


1 In the extreme North, I think. ? Of the Scotch Calvinists. 

















priests who have been educated in continental universities. 
Another northerner is in the Novitiate of Naples, and three 
more in foreign parts desire to join us. I have already a house 
prepared to receive novices, and all I want is your Paternity’s 
permission to open a Novitiate, which I have already asked on 
other occasions.” 

On the 6th March, 1624, he writes again, under the name 
of Thomas Laundeus, about the establishment of a Novitiate 
and other matters relating to the Irish Jesuits. He writes on 
the 22nd of February, 1625: “Father Raughter, S.J., is dead, 
aged seventy-four ; in our opinion, he was a man of immaculate 
life. He had known me when I was studying philosophy in 
France, and though he felt called to the Society, he deemed 
himself unworthy to be admitted, and never asked till I became 
Superior in Ireland. As I knew his virtue and learning, I 
received him. Such was the opinion of his sanctity, that the 
chief citizens vied with each other and had a tussle for the 
happiness of carrying his remains to the grave.” 

On the 31st of March, 1624, Bishop Roth, of Kilkenny, writes 
to the General to say that fixed residences should be established 
for the Jesuit Fathers, and that, no matter how things turned 
out, the industry, piety, and erudition of these Fathers were 
absolutely necessary to Ireland. 

Holywood was still Superior of the Irish Mission in 1626, 
as appears from the Catalogue of Irish Jesuits of that year ; 
but he died on the 4th of September. According to Southwell,! 
Holywood governed the Irish Mission for twenty-three years 
with so much prudence, charity, zeal, and fortitude, in most 
difficult and critical times while persecution was raging against 
the Catholics; and to his apostolic labours and religious 
prudence and foresight Father General Vitelleschi attributed 
whatever the Society had in Ireland in those times. He died 
full of years and merits in Ireland on the 4th of September, 
1626. When he came to Ireland in 1603, he found only four 
Jesuits there ; at his death there were forty-two Jesuits at home, 
and about sixty on the Continent ; and they had residences at 
Dublin, Kilkenny, Waterford, Clonmel, Cashel, Cork, Limerick, 
Galway, and in Ulster. 

A man of his great merit and services should at least have 
been mentioned under the year 1626, in the History of the 
Society by Cordara, who had under his hand materials for 


1 Bibliotheca Scriptorum, SJ., v. *‘ Sacrobosco.” 
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a sketch of his life, as I have not the slightest doubt that there 
is a long biography of him in the Roman Archives, written 
by his most intimate friend and successor, Father Robert 
Nugent, and I am not without a hope that some day it will be 
unearthed and edited. The details I have given about him, 
and the extracts from his voluminous correspondence with his 
General in Rome, are taken from Hebernia Lenatiana, and from 
two volumes of original letters preserved in the Archives of the 
Irish Province, and from the Life of Henry FitzSimon, S.J. 
They show in a very vivid light the heroic constancy of the 
Irish people; and that to Father Holywood we owe, in some 
measure, the blessing that we cannot say of this country what 
Father John Morris so sadly writes about England: “ The 
persistent pressure of one Act after another,. . . all the penal 
statutes, in fact, where each seemed to do all that law could 
do—in these are the excuses, if excuses are possible, for 
numerous apostacies. Exterior conformity to escape penalties 
made England Protestant. All glory to the noble constancy 
of those who bore the pressure in spite of the example of their 
neighbours who yielded.”! As the steady and even heroic 
constancy of the Irish under “a system of legal oppression 
avowedly contrived to grind them to atoms,’? was much ‘due 
to his influence and action, so we may be permitted to add 
that English Catholics owe a debt of gratitude to the prisoner 
of the Gatehouse, the Tower, Wisbeach, and Framlingham 
Castle. For, their celebrated Bishop Milner says: “Thus 
much I can pronounce from my own observations, that the 
fate of us English Catholics depends on that of our brethren 
in Ireland. If their claims are overlooked, ours will never 
be thought worthy of notice. Whatever redress of grievances 
or legal privileges they obtain, we shall not long remain 
deprived of. Our political weight and importance, compared 
with theirs, is small indeed. In a word, they are the stately 
vessel which catches the breeze and stems the tide, we are the 
cock-boat which is towed in her wake.” 


1 Father Morris in THE MONTH, December, 1891, p. 490. 

* These are the words of Dr. Milner in his /zguiry, p. 4. 

3 An Inquiry into certain vulgar opinions concerning the Catholic inhabitants of 
Treland. By the Rev. J. Milner, D.D., F.S.A., &c. London, 1808. 
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VERA LIBINSKI was busily employed in her little kitchen, for 
Easter was approaching, and Easter-tide is a great and festive 
time in Poland. The cottage in which Vera lived, and in which 
she had kept house for her only and twin brother for the last 
five years, lay nearly a mile away from the small garrison town 
of Kelto. Kazimir Libinski had once been a soldier, but was 
now a Roman Catholic priest, and his sister Vera was very 
proud of him, although the life of a Polish Catholic was by 
no means an easy one, and the duties of his calling were 
exercised in daily fear of numerous pains and penalties. In 
spite of this Kazimir contrived to do much good, and was 
greatly beloved by all the Catholics round Kelto, and in his 
little cottage happiness generally reigned, notwithstanding the 
cruel Russian laws by which the Poles were everywhere ground 
down and oppressed. 

Vera was a model housekeeper. She was engaged just now 
in preparing the A/acki for the following Sunday. A flack is 
a flat cake stuffed with dried fruits, and is eaten of by every 
one on Easter Day, and as Vera gave many away amongst 
their poorer neighbours, the batch she was getting ready for 
the oven was a large one. It was a mild Easter for Poland. 
The blue periwinkles were already coming out in the hedges, 
and the violets were beginning to scent the air. The door 
of the kitchen opened straight into the little garden that 
surrounded the cottage, and suddenly the doorway was 
darkened by the figure of a woman, a woman who was 
weeping bitterly, and whose gaily-embroidered head-dress 
was hanging all awry at the back of her hair. 

She came in hurriedly, and walked straight up to the table 
where Vera stood, with her pretty hands smothered in flour. 

“Where is the Pvobossc (parish priest)?” she cried, in a 
voice half choked with tears. “He must come to Kelto, to 
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the garrison prison, at once. Ivan, my husband, is dying, and 
would have the last sacraments.” 

Vera grew pale as she listened. She wiped her hands 
hurriedly and pushed her cakes aside. Then she ran across 
the kitchen and closed the door. 

“Wanda Beska, do you know what you are saying?” she 
asked, in a frightened tone. “Your husband is a soldier of 
the Czar’s, and it is death or exile for a Catholic priest to 
administer the sacraments to any Russian soldier. Besides, 
he is a member of the Greek Church, and should go to his 


own ‘ pope.’” 

Ivan Beska’s wife began to cry more bitterly than ever. 

“He is not really a member of the Orthodox Church,” she 
whispered. “He never was. We were both born Catholics, 
and we have always been Catholics at heart. We pretended 
but-now he is dying, and that makes all the difference,” 
she naively added. “And oh, Vera Libinski, he is dying in 
prison. He is serving a term of six weeks’ imprisonment for 
some breach of discipline.” 

Vera stood silent. She knew not what to answer, but just 
then the door opened again and her brother himself came in. 
He had been to a distant village to teach a few scattered 
Catholic children their catechism. He looked from the sobbing 
woman to his sister’s pale face. He knew Wanda Beska well, 
for Ivan had served in the same regiment as himself when both 
were little more than boys. 

“What is the trouble?” he asked kindly. “Is it Ivan?” 
And then, after a while, the heart-broken wife re-told her tale. 

Kazimir sat down and pushed his wavy hair back from his 
forehead, yet the look that clouded his noble face was hardly 
one of perplexity. He was a tall fine man of eight-and-twenty, 
and strikingly like his twin sister. Both their faces belonged 
to the highest type of Polish beauty, so finely chiselled were 
the features, so beautiful the colouring. A fine man was 
Kazimir Libinski in every sense of the word, and a good 
man also. 

When Wanda ceased speaking he motioned to her to dry 
her tears. 

“You ought to be very grateful,” he said, in his strong 
matter-of-fact tones, “to think that, in spite of the deceitful 
life you have both been leading for so many years, you have 
yet kept the true faith in your hearts, and that Ivan feels the 
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need of the sacraments on his death-bed. I was his comrade 
in arms for some time, yet even I never suspected that he was 
a Catholic. Truly, the ways of God are wonderful! Vera, 
a glass of milk before I start, and Wanda had better refresh 
herself also. It is a dusty walk.” 

Vera poured out the milk from a huge earthenware pitcher 
that stood in a cool corner. “ Kazimir,’ she ventured timidly 
to say, as she handed him his glass, “are you going? Have 
you realized what it may mean?” And then all at once her 
fortitude gave way, and she sank sobbing by his knees and 
clasped his shabby cassock tightly. 

“Q Kazimir, my brother,” she cried, frantically. “You 
cannot—must not go! Think of what the consequences may 
be to both of us. This man is the Czar’s soldier. He has lived 
a schismatic, let him die in a schismatic religion, and let the 
priests of that religion comfort his death-bed, but not you—not 
you!” 

Then with a sudden impulse she started up, her lovely face 
all flushed and quivering, and began pushing the frightened 
Wanda towards the door. 

“Go back, go home,” she sobbed. “Kazimir cannot come! 
Go to your own frobossc, you are not of our Church, and Ivan is 
the Czar’s soldier!” 

“ And if Ivan is the Czar’s soldier, little sister, whose soldier 
am I?” The priest’s voice was low and quiet, yet it seemed to 
ring through the tiny room. He put his arm gently round 
Vera, and drew her back. “Shall I fail to hasten when my 
Master has summoned me?” he said. “My Vera, you are 
dear to me, the dearest thing on earth, but my duty is dearer. 
Come, Wanda.” 

He kissed his sister, and led her to a chair, and Wanda 
followed him silently, as he strode towards Kelto. He asked 
her a few questions about Ivan’s illness, but for the most part 
they walked in silence. Dusk was falling when they reached 
the prison. 

Vera meanwhile sat like one stunned. Her trouble had 
come upon her with such appalling suddenness that she felt 
unable to battle with it; but this mood soon passed. She was 
no silly hysterical girl, but a brave self-reliant woman, and much 
of her brother’s indomitable energy was in her nature. She was 
a beautiful woman also, and fully aware of her own power to 
charm, although she seldom took the trouble to exercise it. In 
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all Kelto and its surrounding hamlets no girl had more lovers 
than Vera Libinski, and no girl kept her admirers more proudly 
at a distance by invariably maintaining an attitude of stiff, yet 
courteous friendliness, to all alike. 

One lover Vera had long had whose ardour remained 
uncooled in spite of all her rebuffs, and this was Peter Venski, 
the Governor of Kelto prison, a man some years older than 
herself, and an old schoolfellow of her brother’s. In vain had 
Venski pressed her to marry him, but her repeated refusals 
failed to daunt him. Like many men who do not fall in love 
early, his love was all the deeper for having come to him late 
in life. He worshipped the very ground that beautiful Vera 
trod on, and well she knew her power over him. 

“Peter will help me,” was the thought that came to comfort 
her now, and after that her actions were prompt. An hour 
later she was standing in the Governor’s room, inside the prison 
gates, half trembling at her own daring. Yet when Captain 
Venski came in answer to her summons she confronted him 
very calmly. 

“Has Kazimir seen Ivan Beska yet,” she asked steadily, 
“or have you stopped him? You, the friend of his boyhood, 
are master here, and could surely prevent your old schoolfellow 
from going to certain death or exile! Have you done so?” 

Peter did not interrupt her. He was a tall man with a 
stern rugged face, but a look of infinite pity and love swept 
over it at her words. 

“O Vera,” he cried passionately. “I did my best. I know 
how you love your brother, and I would willingly have died, if 
by dying I could have prevented him from doing what he has 
done. He would brook no interference, I stormed and argued 
and persuaded, but all in vain. I could not keep him from 
Ivan’s side, but even now we may so contrive that all this can 
be hushed up and overlooked.” 

The colour ebbed slowly back to Vera’s pale, drawn face. 
She came a step nearer the Governor, and caught his right hand 
in both her own. 

“Thank God for those words,” she cried. “You have given 
me hope again. Listen, Peter Venski. You have, I know, loved 
me for years (this is no time for mock modesty), and you best 
know how often you have pressed me to be your wife. You are 
not of my religion, and I don’t love you half as well as I love 
my brother Kazimir, but if you will save him from the conse- 
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quences of his rash act, I am willing to marry you to-morrow, 
and I will, God helping me, be your true and faithful wife 
till my life’s end, but if harm comes to Kazimir from this 
night’s work, I will go down to my grave unwed. Now you 
know!” 


It was a strange scene. The spring evening had clouded 
over and the room was wrapped in twilight. It was cold too, 
for the fire had died out. The Governor gazed, half sadly, at 
the lovely woman in front of him. The shawl she had flung 
over her head had slipped back and her rapid walk had loosened 
a great twist of her fair hair. It fell far below her waist and 
made her look like a girl of eighteen. Even when dressed in 
her most rustling silk, Vera never looked nearly her age, and 
just now,,with her simple dress of white wocllen stuff falling 
gracefully around her, and her unbound tresses, she seemed to 
have stepped back into her earliest girlhood. She was a fair 
prize truly ; worth waiting for and winning, and so Peter Venski 
thought. 

A moment later steps sounded outside, and Kazimir came 
in. His face looked set and sad and he sank into the chair 
that Captain Venski pushed towards him, as if exhausted. 
Even his sister’s presence seemed to cause him no surprise. 

“Thank God I was in time.” His voice was full of deep 
earnestness. “It is all over, Venski. Ivan Beska is dead, but 
he has died penitent.” 

The Governor’s answer was abrupt almost to harshness. 

“Dead is he? It is ten million pities that he did not die 
long ago. An idle, drunken hound!” 

Then his manner changed, and he laid his hand, almost caress- 
ingly, on the young priest’s arm. “O Kazimir, you young 
fool! How could you be so rash,so mad! Was it right, was 
it necessary that, to soothe the last moments of a good-for- 
nothing soldier, you should bring ruin and may be death on 
yourself?” 

Kazimir looked at his friend in weary surprise. “It was my 
duty,” he said quietly. “I am sorry for Vera’s sake that it was 
necessary, but I am willing to abide by what I have done. I 
shall be had up of course before the magistrates, but Ivan’s soul 
is saved, I trust, and his body is beyond their reach.” 

The Captain was pacing his little room impatiently, and 
Vera leant silently against the wall ; all life and energy seemed 
to have left her again. 
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Venski glanced at her and took a sudden resolve. 

“Listen, Kazimir,” he cried. “Obey me, and I will save you 
yet! A trial there will be, there szwst be, but I am master here 
and within these walls all submit to me or defy me at their 
peril. And J say that Ivan Beska died before you reached the 
jail, and his wife and nurses will say so also! I say that only 
his corpse lay there to greet you when you entered his*cell ; 
consequently you gave him no sacraments and broke no law! 
You will get off with a caution or at the worst with a few weeks’ 
imprisonment. Do you understand ?” 

Yes, Kazimir understood only too well! He had not lived 
to nearly thirty years and exchanged the sword and spurs for 
the cassock and biretta without having had many battles to 
fight between duty and inclination, but he had never fought so 
hard a one as this. He saw both sides of the question very 
clearly. - Death, or what was almost worse, the mines, on the 
one hand, and lasting separation from the sister he adored, or 
if he could make up his mind to let ove lie be told and to be 
false, just for once, to himself and his high calling, he realized 
how easily things might, even now, be put comparatively right 
again. He might, in time, return to the old happy life in the 
little cottage, and Vera might be spared much anguish and— 
after all Ivan was dead and had died repentant and absolved ! 

Vera’s eyes were shining on him through the gloom. Their 
gaze was almost mesmeric in its intensity. Kazimir felt as if 
some unholy influence was working in him against his will. He 
tried to rise from his chair, but his sister was by his side now 
and had twined her arms about him. 

“It shall be as Captain Venski says,” she whispered, and 
it seemed to the young priest as if some friend was speaking, 
not Vera, his saintly sister, whose holy life was a model for all 
the maidens of Kelto to copy; but all goodness and sweetness 
seemed to have died out of her now. She was transformed. 
Even Peter Venski saw the change and shuddered. 

“You must obey us, Kazimir,” she went on. “You came too 
late. Ivan was dead when you got here. You gave him no 
sacraments, I will swear to that, and so will Peter Venski, my 
future husband !” 

For one instant Venski hesitated. He was a soldier and a 
man of honour. A lie was no light matter to such as he, and 
to swear to one. But Vera was a lovely woman and she was 
the only woman he had ever cared for. At length the desire 
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of years seemed to be within his grasp. She had called him 
her “future husband.” For her sake he fell. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I will swear you came too late. Take 
courage, Kazimir.” 

And courage indeed came to Kazimir. He pushed his sister 
from him with a cry of exceeding bitterness as he heard the 
Governor’s words, and rose to his feet. “ You too, Venski,” he 
said, and his voice was full of indignation. “ False sister, and 
false friend! Have I been such a craven cur, and such a 
worthless priest, all these years, that you dare to propose this to 
me? And that Vera, my other self, should have deemed me 
capable of such baseness. For shame!” 

But his cruel words, and, indeed, he hardly knew what he 
was saying, fell unheeded on Vera’s ear. When Kazimir rose, 
she staggered backwards, and as her lover caught her in his 
arms, for the first time in all her twenty-eight years of healthy, 
happy womanhood, Vera Libinski fainted. 


For days after this she lay in their little home, tossing 
wearily in the delirium of fever, and only conscious of her great 
trouble in her lucid intervals. Poor Wanda Beska, who felt 
that in some vague way she was to blame for the desolation 
that had overwhelmed the Libinskis, nursed her day and night 
with more than a mother’s devotion ; but Vera turned from her 
moaningly. All her cry was for “ Kazimir, only Kazimir.” And 
Kazimir, alas, had left her side for ever. 

Justice and retribution did not tarry long in Poland fifty 
years ago. Crimes were swiftly punished, and the crime the 
young priest had committed was a grave one in the eyes of 
the Russian law. 

In vain did Captain Venski move heaven and earth on his 
friend’s behalf, and bring all his influence to bear in high places, 
Kazimir was a Polish Catholic, and a well-born Catholic also. 
In spite of money and friends and interest, everything went 
against him. By special favour indeed, and in answer to the 
frantic appeals that the Governor of Kelto prison made to the 
Czar, the death sentence was remitted, but that which was 
meted out to him instead was almost worse. He was condemned 
to forty years’ exile in the Siberian mines—he a young man, 


not yet thirty ! 
When this was broken to Vera she was convalescent. Peter 
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Venski told her, and broke both her heart and his own in the 
telling. 

“I did my best for him, Vera,” he said. “I was even willing 
to sacrifice my honour for him. It is a bitter blow to me.” 

And Venski spoke the truth, for he knew, without more 
words passing between them, that the dream of his life was 
over, and that he would never now call Vera “ wife.” 

She smiled at him gently ; such a smile! All her holiness 
and sweetness had come back to her, and with it all her life 
and radiance seemed to have departed. She never cried or 
moaned once, after she heard what her brother's fate was to be. 
All she said was, “I must see him once more, as he leaves 
Kelto.”, And Venski promised she should, although, strong 
man as he was, he trembled as he gave the promise. But on the 
morning when the batch of convicts, among whom Kazimir was 
to travel; was to set out, Vera was as composed as ever. She 
came down the little garden to meet Captain Venski, and if her 
face was colourless, it was also almost emotionless. Her dress 
was black, and swept in heavy folds behind her. They took 
their way silently along the Kelto road, and she walked quite 
steadily, yet when a cloud of distant dust announced the 
approach of the prisoners, Venski would have given much 
could he have spared her that last ordeal. 

But there was no faltering in Vera’s look or gait. She drew 
aside under the hedgerow, and stood there like some fair, tall 
saint, and, indeed, so still stood she, that she might almost have 
been taken for some lovely statue. When Kazimir came near, 
and by some marvellous chance he happened to be walking 
on the side of the road where she was waiting, she sprang 
forward, and caught his fettered hands ere his guards could 
prevent her. 

“ Good-bye, my brother!” she cried, and her voice had a 
fearless ring in it that stirred a thrill of life and hope within 
the heart of many a poor wretch who heard it that day. 
“ Good-bye! When you come back, I shall be here to welcome 
you. Remember that, during all the years of your exile. When 
you feel lonely, say to yourself,‘I am one day nearer reunion 
with Vera. In the cottage near Kelto, Vera is waiting for me. 
No matter when I come back, she will be there.” 

In deference, perhaps, to Captain Venski’s presence, she 
had been allowed to speak so far without interruption, but now 
the soldiers closed round Kazimir, and drove him forward. For 
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one instant the eyes of the twins met in a glance of passionate 
love and farewell, and soul spoke mutely to soul. Then Vera 
fell back passively to her old place under the budding hedge- 
row, and her brother passed out of her sight and life. 


Forty years later, in the depth of winter, a man was making 
his way as fast as the deep snow and the bad state of the roads 
would allow him, towards the garrison town of Kelto. He was 
an old man, wrapped in furs and sheepskins, and an unkempt 
grey beard fell nearly to his waist. His age could not have 
been far short of seventy, but he was tall and handsome still, 
although few would have recognized in him the good-looking 
young soldier-priest, Kazimir Libinski, who had been banished 
to Siberia forty years ago. He had lived through his life of 
exile, doing much when he could for both the souls and bodies 
of his fellow-convicts, and now and again Vera’s letters had 
come to cheer him. She had always written brightly and hope- 
fully, and he had always thought of her as he had seen her on 
the day of his departure. The memory of her had never altered 
or grown less. He was longing now to reach their dear old 
home and walk gently in upon her. He had been nearly two 
years on his journey, and for nearly three no word from her had 
reached him, yet Kazimir never doubted that he should find her 
awaiting him. Her last words had been, “I shall be there when 
you return.” He could see her slim, straight figure, and glowing 
eyes and golden hair. “How lovely she was, his sister Vera,’ 
Kazimir thought proudly as he trudged bravely onwards through 
the half-frozen snow. “How lovely and how lovable.” Truly 
it would be heaven upon earth to be with her again. And the 
mystic bond, that is supposed to knit the soul of twins in more 
than common union, would only be strengthened by the years 
they had spent apart. 

So thinking, he came at last in sight of their cottage, and 
when he reached the garden gate he saw that no change was 
apparent. Just so had he seen it on many a winter’s evening, 
when he had returned from visiting his scattered flock. The 
snow lay thickly on the tiny path, and the trees and shrubs bent 
mournfully under their icy shroud, but a light shone through the 
windows of the front room and showed that the cottage was 
inhabited. 

Kazimir knocked gently, but no one answered, and, although 
he was fearful of alarming his sister by confronting her too 
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suddenly, yet his suspense was too great for delay. The door 
was unlatched, he opened it noiselessly and passed through the 
little kitchen into the living-room beyond. 

But it was a living-room no longer! Rather was it a 
mortuary chapel: a chamber of the dead. All the ordinary 
furniture had been displaced. The walls were draped in black, 
and a coffin stood facing Kazimir, with a crucifix hanging at its 
head, and tall yellow tapers casting a lurid, flickering light 
around it. 

At the foot of the coffin, wrapped in a military cloak, an old 
man knelt. He raised his head as the priest approached, but 
neither recognized the other. 

“What do you want?” he questioned gruffly, as he rose 
stiffly to his feet. ‘Cannot I spend even these last few hours 
with her undisturbed ?” 

And as he spoke his voice recalled him to Kazimir Libinski, 
and, “ Venski,” he cried, “It is I—Kazimir. Tell me what does 
this mean? Where is Vera, my sister? She promised to 
wait for me; she promised to be here to welcome me on my 
return.” 

Peter Venski, for he it was, and his years numbered nearly 
eighty now, pointed to the coffin by which they stood. He did 
not seem surprised at Kazimir’s sudden advent. Old age takes 
most things calmly. 

“She has kept her word,” he whispered, gently, “though her 
welcome is a silent one. Look, Kazimir.” 

And Kazimir looked. 

He saw, not the face of the girl he had parted from, with her 
golden tresses and rosy lips, but the face of an aged woman 
wreathed in bands of snowy hair, and sleeping calmly her last 
long sleep. Yet, even as he looked, years seemed to roll away, 
and something of Vera’s old bright smile appeared to be linger- 
ing about those pallid features. 

“Yes, she waited for you,” Venski repeated. “Hers was a 
faithful heart. She had no thought of any one but you in all 
those weary, lonely years she spent here. She would never 
marry, she would never leave this cottage. ‘He must find me 
when he comes,’ was what she always said. O Kazimir, though 
my life has been a rich and honoured one, yet many a time have 
I felt that I could have cheerfully changed places with you, 
toiling in the far-off Siberian mines, if only some of the endless 
love she lavished daily on your memory could have been 
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bestowed on me. But God’s ways are not our ways. It 
was not to be.” 

As he stood gazing on his sister’s lifeless body a great 
remorse shook the soul of Kazimir Libinski. 

“O God,” he cried, “forgive me! False sister and false 
friend, I called these two in my hot-headed youth, and this is 
their falseness. Deathless love, deathless remembrance!” 

Deep sobs shook his bowed frame. Steps and voices sounded 
in the kitchen. The watchers, some nuns from a neighbouring 
convent, were coming to watch till daylight by Vera’s corpse 
and pray for her pure soul. 

Kazimir bent lower yet and pressed his lips to hers. Venski 
did the same, and then, moved by some common impulse the 
two old men linked their arms together and passed out into the 
wintry night. 














Reviews. 


—— 


I.—MEMORIALS OF MR. SERJEANT BELLASIS.! 


Mr. EDWARD BELLASIS has given us a very delightful book in 
this memoir of his father, Mr. Serjeant Bellasis. Those who 
knew him will be surprised to see that it is more than twenty 
years since the dear Serjeant died. The impression he 
made on.his friends was so vivid that they find it hard to 
believe that so long atime has elapsed since they have seen 
him. He was made to be a faithful and friendly counsellor, 
with his clear head and warm heart, his honest principles and 
his affectionate charity. Those who had the privilege of his 
friendship will never forget him, for he can hardly fail to occupy 
a place in their minds that was peculiarly and personally his 
own. “He was one of the best men I ever knew,” wrote 
Cardinal Newman at the time of the Serjeant’s death. “His 
loss is irreparable.” Every one who knew him could not but 
have felt the same. 

Those who knew Serjeant Bellasis, and those of a later 
generation who did not know him, will alike be grateful to 
the son, who with tender hand has traced his life. It is 
interesting for its own sake, as well as for the sake of its 
association with so charming a memory. It has historical 
value, for the world must not be allowed to forget how 
thoughtful, intelligent, cultivated minds passed through the 
phase of Puseyism, and were brought with God’s help by the 
sheer exigencies of reason to submit themselves to the Catholic 
Church, in whose communion alone their principles found fitting 
place. As a convert, he was one for the Church to be proud of, 
and it would be difficult to find any more admirable example 
of what a convert should be. The following is a charming 
instance of what his son rightly calls “his characteristic loyalty.” 


1 Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis (1800—1873). By Edward Bellasis, 
Lancaster Herald. London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 1893. 
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The Serjeant chanced to be wintering in Rome in 1864-5, when 
the matter was under discussion there [whether Catholic young men 
should, or should not, be allowed to frequent the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge], and having four sons of his own growing up, he felt 
himself personally concerned in the result. He therefore actively 
interested himself in the matter on his own account, and on behalf of 
others similarly situated, by correspondence and interviews with the 
authorities. Sympathizing with the views of those who desired no 
interference with the discretion up till that time exercised by parents, 
he spared no pains to delay, if not to hinder, anything in the nature 
of a positive prohibition being issued. In the event when the highest 
authority determined to discourage, without forbidding, recourse to 
Oxford and Cambridge, he with characteristic loyalty, deemed such an 
intimation to be for him equivalent to a command to keep away from 
those Universities. As he expressed it to his eldest son, when his 
school course was over, and the question of his subsequent training 
had to be determined: “I have not come into the Catholic Church to 
take my own line independently of my ecclesiastical superiors.” The 
result was that the advantages of a University education, in any true 
sense of the term, the value of which he fully understood, were cheer- 
fully sacrificed, and recourse was had for degrees to the Examining 
Board of the London University. 


The Serjeant was received into the Church by Father 
Brownbill, S.J., on the 27th of December, 1850, and his two 
friends, James Robert Hope-Scott and Henry Edward Manning, 
had recourse to Father Brownbill for the same charitable 
ministry on the 6th of April in the following year. On the 
26th of December, Serjeant Bellasis called on Cardinal Wiseman 
at York Place, though, as he wrote, he “had not much to say to 


him.” 

I was already convinced, but wished to know what it would become 
my duty to do, should I be received into the Catholic Church, in 
regard to my family. Must I forthwith withdraw my children from the 
Protestant Church? Must I discontinue prayers with my family as 
accustomed? Lastly, would he give me a letter to some good priest 
who might receive my confession? He replied that I must not press 
my wife or children, my present duty was to secure my own soul; that 
family prayers might be continued, omitting any prayers not suitable 
for Catholics ; and he concluded by giving me his blessing and a letter 
to the Rev. James Brownbill, a Jesuit priest, in Hill Street. I pro- 
ceeded straightway to Hill Street, found Father Brownbill at home, 
talked with him for two hours, and arranged to come to him for 
confession, and to be received on the following day, which I was; and 
on the next day, Saturday the 28th, I was confirmed by the Cardinal 
in his private chapel, Mr. Allies being my godfather. 
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It has always been said that Mr. Hope-Scott’s recourse to 
Father Brownbill was due to his own preconceived wish. The 
Serjeant asked him to go to a Jesuit, and to Father Brownbill 
for choice, and Mr. Hope-Scott’s answer was that this was his 
own intention. It is pleasant to learn that the Serjeant’s 
introduction to good old Father Brownbill was due to Cardinal 
Wiseman’s choice and intervention. 

Father Newman’s congratulation to the Serjeant, “with the 
greatest joy and thankfulness,” said that “such events are 
continually recurring proofs of God’s love to England and the 
Catholics who are in it; and witnesses to the truth of Catholicism, 
considering how carefully and anxiously you have sought the 
truth.” The evidence of this care is to be found in the charming 
Dialogues between Philotheus and Eugenia, which are the records, 
written down at once, of his discussions with his wife on the 
chief points of controversy. They are very models of what 
such discussions should be, short, clear, and dispassionate. 
Mr. Edward Bellasis has done good service in re-issuing them 
recently through St. Anselm’s Society (Agar Street). The 
same characteristics are to be found in other papers, giving the 
Serjeant’s motives, which his son has wisely printed in this 
memoir. They cannot fail to do good to any soul that is 
passing through the same trial. Particularly noteworthy are 
the motives given on p. 77, “ First (good) which are urging me 
towards the Roman Catholic Church ;” “second, other motives 
(bad) which say de operating upon me without my being aware 
of it;” “third, motives (good and bad) which are holding me 
where I am.” Would that many would imitate this clear legal 
mind in putting the various motives that influence them thus 
distinctly side by side before their eyes. 

Mr. Manning had shortly before the Serjeant’s conversion 
resigned the archdeaconry of Chichester. The Serjeant must 
have been very prompt in announcing his conversion to him, for 
on that very day he wrote: “The prayer I have said for years, 
day by day, at the name of some one very near to me, now in 
the Church of Rome, is: ‘If they are wrong, open their eyes ; if 
they are right, open mine!’ And this sums up all I felt in 
reading your kind note. May God ever keep you for Himself.” 

On Palm Sunday, the Serjeant was present in Cardinal 
Wiseman’s private chapel, at the Confirmation both of Mr. 
Manning and of Mr. Hope-Scott, and stood godfather to the 
latter. They had been received on the previous Sunday. “On 
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the 21st of April, Easter Monday,” the Serjeant writes, “my 
dear wife of her own accord went out alone, and called upon 
Mr. Manning, and after a long conference with him, he sent her 
to Father Brownbill;” and making her First Communion the 
next day, she and her three girls were confirmed together by 
Cardinal Wiseman on the 30th, Mr. Manning at the same time 
receiving minor orders. On the 17th of June, the Serjeant 
assisted at Mr. Manning’s first Mass at Farm Street. A year 
later Mr. Manning wrote from Rome to Mr. Hope-Scott: “How 
this time reminds me of last year! On Passion Sunday I shall 
be in retreat. Stantes erant pedes nostri, and we made no 
mistake in our long reckoning, though we feared it up to the 
last opening of Father B.’s door.”? 


2.—A LIFE OF ST. EDMUND. 


All Catholics who bear the good old English name of 
Edmund will be glad to hear that their patrons (they 
have a choice of two, not to speak of Blessed Edmund 
Campion) have at last had something like justice done to 
their memory. Only a few months back there appeared for 
the first time a really adequate Life of the great Archbishop 
Edmund of Canterbury, the canonized successor of St. Anselm 
and St.Thomas. Now, we have received from the Leamington 
Art and Book Company a handsome octavo volume dealing 
with the earlier St. Edmund, King of East Anglia and Martyr. 
When we remember that during the middle ages the shrine at 
Bury St. Edmund’s was only second as a place of pilgrimage to 
Canterbury and Walsingham, we shall feel that the labour 
which Dom Mackinlay has spent upon his subject has not 
been thrown away. It can hardly be said that the materials 
for such a study are very abundant, or that they take high 
rank as serious history, but our author manages to discourse 
agreeably enough through some four hundred and fifty pages, 
and it sometimes branches out into collateral information that 
has perhaps rather a distant connection with his hero’s life. 

A biographer, especially the biographer of a saint, is apt 

1 Memoirs of James Robert Hope-Scott. By Robert Ornsby, vol. ii. p. 93. 
2 St. Edmund, King and Martyr, a History of his Life and Times, &c., from 


original MSS, By the Rev. J. B. Mackinlay, O.S.B. Leamington: Art and Book 
Company, 1893. 
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to consider it a part of loyalty to defend all traditions 
of respectable antiquity which shed lustre upon his patron. 
Dom Mackinlay seems to accept this view of the situation, 
and constitutes himself the devoted champion of the legends 
attaching to St. Edmund. He recounts and defends the 
story of his childhood and adoption. He considers that 
Lydgate based his metrical Life on authentic materials 
now no longer extant. He appeals, apparently without mis- 
giving, to the Croyland charters found in the pseudo-Ingulf. 
He includes among his authorities the chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester, and argues for a substratum of truth even in the 
extraordinary story of Lothbroc. For our own part we must 
confess that we incline to the view of Mr. Thomas Arnold (the 
second volume of whose Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey would 
seem, by the way, to have appeared too late for use in this work) 
that most of what we are told of St. Edmund is the work of men 
“whose information is scanty and their imagination strong.” At 
the same time no reader, we are confident, will be repelled by 
the gentle enthusiasm with which Dom Mackinlay approaches 
his subject. He tells us plainly in his Preface that he holds a 
brief for the defence, and when he describes his work as “an 
attempt to piece together the lost history of St. Edmund,” we 
feel that he puts no constraint upon us to accept his conclusions 
further than the evidence which he sets before us may warrant. 

Apart from legend, as we have already said, our information 
about St. Edmund’s history is decidedly scanty. There are a few 
lines in Asser’s Life of Alfred, and a few more in the Axglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. Abbo’s Passio Sti. Eadmundi was written 
probably not much more than a century after the Martyr’s 
death, and he had the advantage of hearing the story from the 
lips of St. Dunstan, who in turn had known and conversed with 
a former henchman of St. Edmund’s, his armour-bearer in the 
last fatal conflict. But all these hardly tell us more of his life 
than that St. Edmund was a holy King of East Anglia, probably 
of German extraction, that the territory over which he ruled was 
invaded and ravaged by the Danes, and that he heroically 
suffered martyrdom at their hands at Hoxne in Suffolk about 
the year 870, being first scourged and then shot to death with 
arrows. In confirmation of the manner of his martyrdom, a 
feature, it may be remarked, in which all the legends agree, an 
interesting discovery was made in the year 1848. This is Dom 
Mackinlay’s picturesque account of the incident. 
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One memento, however, of the royal martyr survived in his own 
land to the present century. A tradition unbroken for generations 
pointed out in Hoxne or Heglesdune wood the oak-tree to which King 
Edmund was bound by his executioners, and which our Catholic fore- 
fathers venerated as a priceless memorial of the Saint’s martyrdom. 
Langtoft thus commemorates it : 


Where he was shot a noble chapel standes, 
And somewhat of that tree that they bond untill his handes. 


On a calm summer’s evening in the August of 1848 this venerable 
witness of the Christian Edmund’s victory, wrinkled and gnarled with 
the storms of a thousand winters, fell by its own weight. On splitting 
up the trunk the saw grated on a hard substance in the heart of the tree, 
which proved on examination to be a delicate little arrow-head firmly 
embedded ina black knot that had grown round it, a fact which the 
Antiquarian Society of London considered as an unquestionable confir- 
mation of the ancient tradition. Sir Edward Kerrison, on whose estate 
the oak stood, preserved the piece of wood with the arrow adhering to 
it, and exhibited it for some time in the Museum of the Athenzeum at 
St. Edmund’s Bury. 


A substantial part of the volume before us is not unnaturally 
devoted to the history of the relics of the Saint. The beautiful 
legend which tells how St. Edmund’s head was severed from the 
body by his murderers, and then thrown into a wood, how 
when search was made for it, it attracted the searchers to the 
spot by calling out, “Here! here! here!” and how they found it 
at last guarded by a wolf, who allowed them to take peaceable 
possession of the relic, has at least in its favour the respectable 
authority of Addo. The same writer and, as we may assume, 
St. Dunstan his informant, also vouch for the translation of the 
remains by Bishop Theodred about A.D. 903, when his body was 
found incorrupt and his head so perfectly united to the trunk 
that “only a purple thread-like seam around the neck bore 
witness to the martyrdom.” A whole series of later witnesses 
up to 1198 attest the incorruption of the body, which may be 
regarded as satisfactorily established. Numerous miracles were 
wrought at the shrine, and it soon became, as we have said, one 
of the most noted places of pilgrimage in the kingdom. The 
chapter entitled “ Devotion to St. Edmund” incorporates an 
admirable account which appeared as a supplement to Zhe Tadlet 
in December, 1891, of the solemn celebration held on occasion 
of the visits paid to the shrine of St.Edmund at Bury by King 
Henry VI., Archbishop Arundel, and other celebrities in the 
fifteenth century. It is curious that there should be a doubt 
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whether at this very time the body of St.Edmund rested at 
Bury at all. Dom Mackinlay indeed pronounces in favour of 
the claim of the Church of St. Sernin at Toulouse to have been 
in possession of his remains since the year 1216, when they were 
stolen and carried off from Bury by the army of Louis VIII. 
Although the arguments he adduces do not entirely convince 
us, we agree that no conclusive evidence has yet been brought 
forward on the other side. We shall look forward with interest 
to the discussion of this interesting problem which Mr. Thomas 
Arnold promises for the third volume of his A7emorzals. 

A propos of the wolf episode just referred to, the following 
story which appears in a note to p. 144 is interesting—if true : 


The following further history of the wolf is taken from a letter of 
the Vicar of Hoxne to the present Bishop of Shrewsbury: “In digging 
in some foundations at Bury St. Edmund’s, a small stone chest was 
found which was supposed to contain the bones of a child; but it was 
soon seen that they were not human bones. They were thought to be 
the bones of a dog. However they were collected and sent to London 
to be examined by the savants, who, knowing nothing about the 
circumstances, came to the conclusion after much consideration that 
they were the bones of a wolf; doubtless the wolf which had guarded 
the King’s head, and was slain, and was afterwards (so to speak) 
honoured with Christian burial.” Such is the story. 


There is one feature in the volume which makes us express 
a regret that the author has not exercised more care in his 
revision. In many places Dom ,Mackinlay has printed con- 
siderable extracts from the metrical Life of St. Edmund by the 
celebrated “Dan” Lydgate, monk of Bury. The extracts are 
said to have been made from two copies preserved among 
the Harleian MSS. of the British Museum, and they are given 
unmodernized in the spelling of the original. 

Now we may remark, in the first place, that it is a mistake 
to suppose, as stated on p. 22, that this metrical Life has never 
been printed. It was accurately edited from Harleian MS. 
2,278, collated with Ashmole 463, by C. Horstmann in his 
Sammlung Altenglischer Legenden, neue Folge, in 1881. But 
what is of more importance, we fear that Dom Mackinlay has 
placed a somewhat unwise confidence in the accuracy of the 
transcript of Harleian 4,826, made for him by a London friend. 
The extracts given from it contain, in fact, many errors, and in 
one case the divergencies from the text are so curious, that we 
have taken the trouble to consult the original at the British 
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Museum. The passage describes the bringing of the body to 
Stratford by Bishop Ailwin, and in Dom Mackinlay’s pages 
stands as follows: 


To forme at Stratforde callyd at the horse 

His littel cane, when it should passe 

The brigge, broke the strame unknowne 

Har we was the plawne, ther was no way but grace. 
Aloff the flood, and littel wheel gan glace, 

The tother wheel glod on the boord a foffte, 

And Ayllawn went afforn full softe. 


The editor, or transcriber, has, not unnaturally, found this 
piece of English so difficult, that an explanatory paraphrase is 
added. From this we learn that “ Lydgate’s verse, put into 
modern English, reads— 


To a form [or plank] at Stratford called the horse [or wooden frame] 
His litter came, when it came to pass that 

A stream of unknown depth broke against the bridge. 

How wee [small] was the plain [level], there was no way but grace. 
Aloft the flood one wheel of the litter began to glance, 

The other wheel glided on the board afoot 

And Ailwin went before full softly.” 


Now the Harleian MS. 4,826, from which the other extracts at 
least in the volume are taken, reads in perfect agreement with 
Lydgate’s own autograph as edited by Horstmann : 

Twoforn [z.¢., before] at Stratfford, callyd at the Bowe, 

His litel carre whan it shulde passe, 

The bregge broke, the deepe streem unknowe, 

Narwgh was the planke, ther was no way but grace : 

Above the fflood o litel wheel gan glace 

The tothir wheel glood on the boord aloffte, 

And Ayllewyn went aforn ful soffte. (fol. 43, 7°.) 


We should have thought that the French “after the scole of 
Stratford atte Bowe” was sufficiently celebrated to have saved 
the transcriber from reading “ Stratford at the horse,” and that 
the words “litel carre” were familiar enough to have escaped 
being converted into a substantive and a verb, and so forth. 
We have no intention of laying at Dom Mackinlay’s own door 
the extraordinary misreadings which this passage exhibits. 
Indeed, it seems clear to us that it cannot have been copied 
from any of the three MSS. of Lydgate to which he refers, 
for the perversion Har we, “How wee!!” for narrow, can only 
have originated in a text which had the spelling zarwe, while 
the three MSS. referred to all read narwgh. Still it would be 
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well in any future edition of the Life to revise carefully the 
extracts from Lydgate with the aid of Horstmann’s text, or the 
original MSS. 

We must not forget, in concluding our notice of this volume, 
to commend the excellent Index, as well as the map and 
photographic reproductions of drawings with which it is 
embellished. 


3.—HISTORY OF THE DEVOTION OF THE SEVEN DOLOURS.! 


Father Morini, of the Order of the Servites, after five-and- 
twenty years spent in missionary labour in England and 
America, shows that his historical tastes have suffered no 
diminution. In 1864 he published at Florence, in the Archivio 
dell’ Ecclesiastico, an article on Confraternities. In this he 
treated of the Company of the Laudesi in the Church of 
Santa Reparata, specially dear to him as the body from which 
the first Founders of his Order came. In 1888 he published 
at Siena a work entitled Stud? Storici suit Sette SS. Fondator?, 
intended to promote the honour of the same holy Founders, 
who had lately been canonized by Pope Leo XIII. This has 
been followed in the present year by a work on the history 
of the great devotion of the Seven Dolours that the Servite 
Order was founded to promote. 

This last production, now before us, shows the learning of a 
diligent student, directed to a subject of predilection. It is 
very rich in Patristic quotations, and it is not less fully supplied 
with illustrations from archeology. The book gives proof of 
the largeness of mind that missionary life in distant countries 
could hardly fail to produce, and it is gratifying to see that 
the author has availed himself of the results of the most recent 
research. We are referred to the “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” discovered by Bryennios in 1883, to the Afology of 
Aristides, published in London by Rendel Harris and Armitage 
Robinson in 1891, to the epitaph of St. Abercius, the original 
of which has recently been given to the Pope, and to the 
Jerusalem pilgrimage of St. Silvia in the fourth century. Father 
Morini draws information from Frenchmen like Duchesne and 
Battifol, from Belgians like Pere Victor de Buck and Pere 
Van Ortroy, both Bollandists, and he has frequent reference 


' Origini del culto alla Addolorata, ricerche storico-critiche. Per Fr. Agostino 
M. Morini, dell’ Ordine dei Servi di Maria. Roma: Propaganda, 1893. 
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to our own Father Faber of the London Oratory. The Roman 
Catacombs have been carefully ransacked for all that could 
help to throw light on the subject of the book, and much 
attention is given to the Orvanti, or women in the attitude of 
prayer. With these is associated an Ovante of the third 
century, engraved in the crypt of St. Mary Magdalen and 
St. Massimilian in Provence, with the curious inscription : 


MARIA VIRGO 
MINESTER DE 
TEMPULO GEROSALE. 


We must pass by many most interesting monuments 
described by the author, such as the Cross of Velletri and the 
Diptych of Rambona, and the still more striking picture of 
the Crucifixion taken from a Syriac Evangeliarium of the 
sixth century. Of this Father Morini gives a photographic 
reproduction, with an accompanying dissertation, which shows 
that the picture is a later work, probably of the ninth century, 
inserted amongst the Byzantine illustrations of the Evange- 
liarium Syriacum, now at Florence. 

In a notice of the Italian Laud? sacre, Father Morini draws 
attention to the close resemblance between a passage of 
St. Bonaventure’s Laudismus de Cruce and a verse in the 
Stabat Mater of Jacopone da Todi. The former is worth 
transcribing here. 

Crucifixe, fac me fortem, 

Ut libenter tuam mortem 
Plangam donec vixero. 

Tecum volo vulnerari, 


Te libenter amplexari 
In cruce desidero. 


This, which is addressed to our Lord, has a likeness so great 
to the well-known verse addressed to our Lady, that it cannot 
be accidental. The following verse, from a Planctus Marie 
of the twelfth century, differs from that in the Stabat Mater 
by only one word— 

Quis est homo qui non fleret, 


Christi matrem si videret, 
In tanta tristitia ? 


Fra Jacopone died in 1306, and therefore, if the Szabat 
Mater is his, and not Pope Innocent III.’s, to whom it is 
often attributed, some portion of it was taken from older 


writers, 
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4.—LIFE OF FATHER CHARLES, c.P.} 


There are very few of the residents in Dublin during the 
last quarter of a century who have not paid a visit to the 
spacious Passionist Monastery of Mount Argus, and knelt 
to say a prayer in the grand but simple church attached 
to it. During the greater part of the day they will have 
observed a little group, and sometimes a considerable crowd, 
gathered around a venerable priest, who was going from one 
to another as they knelt at the altar-rails, exhorting some, 
reproving others, consoling many, and sending all away better 


and happier for their few moments of intercourse with him. 


This great servant of God, who had won the confidence and love 


of thousands in Dublin, and of thousands more from different 


parts of Ireland, was Father Charles, C.P., whose reputation 
for sanctity was not only spread all over his adopted country, 
but had crossed the Atlantic, where many a grateful emigrant 
was ready to tell of the benefits, spiritual and temporal, that he 
had obtained through the prayers and from the holy advice of 
this faithful servant of God. We add temporal benefits to the 
spiritual, because a number of miraculous cures are attributed 
to him, which there is every reason to believe were worked by 
Almighty God through the intercession of Father Charles, For 
instance : 


Attending the Convent School of the Sisters of Mercy, Brown 
Street, Dublin, is a little girl named Norah Kavanagh, daughter of 
Mr. Matthew Kavanagh, in whose favour God deigned to work a miracle 
through the instrumentality of His servant. Up to her eighth year she 
had been a complete cripple, unable to speak, and was treated, without 
avail, in several of the city hospitals. About two and a half years ago 
Father Charles visited her home, and her helpless condition being 
indicated to him, he prayed over her and told her to get up and walk. 
To the intense astonishment of her mother, who was in the same 
apartment, the child ran across the room, exclaiming, “It is God cured 
me,” though up to that time she had neither walked nor spoken. She 
has had the perfect use of her limbs ever since, and when the matter 
was being investigated, told us the story of her cure with singular 
intelligence. (pp. 182, 183.) 


It may possibly be said that this cure was the result of 


1 The Life of Father Charles, of the Congregation of the Most Holy Cross and 
tassion of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Father Austin, C.P. Dublin: 
Sealy, Bryers, and Walker, 1893. 
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imagination, or of some powerful nervous influence, but the 
following is beyond the reach of such an explanation : 


About the middle of the year 1887, Charles E. H. O’Brien, aged 
six years, of 31, Booterstown Avenue, Booterstown, received an injury 
to his right leg whilst playing. Some days afterwards the boy, not 
feeling well, was put to bed with symptoms of a feverish type. 
Subsequently an abscess was developed at the seat of injury which 
affected the surrounding tissues, and burrowed deeply so as almost to 
lay bare the bone. A leading surgeon was summoned, who examined, 
dressed, and treated the disease, but without success. Matters becoming 
serious, another doctor was called in, but the boy, instead of getting 
better, rapidly grew weaker and weaker, partly from his delicate years 
and partly from the absorption of sceptic matter from the ulcers. 
Ultimately, it was advised to amputate the leg, to which course the 
boy’s mother would not consent, and for some days remained undecided 
what course to take—-whether to have the operation performed, which, 
probably, might cost her dear son his life, or leave him maimed, or 
let nature take its course. 

Fortunately, the lad had often heard the name of Father Charles, 
and a thought suddenly sprang up in his mind. “O mamma,” he 
exclaimed, “ bring me to Father Charles. Iam sure he will cure me.” 
Mrs. O’Brien promptly brought the sufferer to Mount Argus. ‘The 
holy priest prayed over the boy, and offered up a Mass for him, 
with the result that the leg was completely healed in a few days, and 
since that time he has been quite well and strong. When the two 
eminent men, who saw the case at first, next examined the leg, it is 
asserted “they were spell-bound,” and could scarcely realize what had 
occurred. (pp. 183—185.) 


When we read the sketch of his religious life given in these 
pages, we cannot wonder that God made him the instrument 
of these miraculous graces. He used to spend whole nights 
prostrate on the floor of his cell, pouring forth his soul in 
prayer. In the refectory, in his recreation, amid the crowds 
that often surrounded and accompanied him, he was constantly 
holding commune with God. 


One day, at the conclusion of ordinations in the Passionist Church 
at Mount Argus, his physician went to visit Father Charles in his cell, 
and having knocked at the door, entered. ‘To his amazement, in the 
middle of the floor he beheld the holy man in ecstasy, presenting a 
sight that will never fade from the visitor’s mind. He was quite 
motionless, and seemed to gaze on a beauteous vision having an eternal 
charm. He remained in this state, entirely unconscious of any one 
being near at hand, until the doctor at length took the liberty of 
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touching him on the arm, and thus intimating his presence. “Oh,” he 
exclaimed, “I was praying for the newly-ordained priests.” (p. 119.) 


But his favourite place for prayer was before the Tabernacle. 
Long ere the rest of the community were about, he would steal 
noiselessly into the chapel, and there remain absorbed in 
contemplation. “His very appearance,” says his biographer, 
“was an incentive to all who observed him to a greater love for 
the Blessed Sacrament; he gave visible signs that It had for 
him ‘all delights, and that in It he had ‘found Him whom his 
soul loveth.’” 

We will not attempt any sketch of Father Charles’ life. It 
was entirely without incident, but not for that reason without 
interest. For it was the life of a man of wonderful holiness, 
one of those who, out of sight and in the hidden life of the 
cloister, shine with a light which somehow breaks through the 
obscurity and retirement in which they seek to hide them- 
selves, and imparts to the world around some faint idea of the 
brightness of their soul, and the future glory which is preparing 
for them amid the saints in Heaven. 


5.—DIOCESAN SEMINARIES! 


The position occupied by Father Bourne, as Rector of the 
rising and growing Seminary of the Diocese of Southwark, gives 
him a right to speak, and a clainr to full and dispassionate con- 
sideration when he speaks, on the subject of the Seminary and 
seminarians entrusted to his care. Indeed it would seem from 
some words of his Preface that in so speaking he represents the 
mind of his Bishop; for he says that his “articles are now 
published in deference to a wish which claims not only ready 
compliance, but almost obedience.” The views taken in Father 
Bourne’s paper are of recent growth amongst us. But quite 
lately the rumour ran that several of the southern Bishops, with 
the Metropolitan at their head, had resolved to unite in forming 
a central Seminary that should be common to them all, and 
Oscott was popularly spoken of as about to receive this large 
development. Father Bourne’s pamphlet is practically a declara- 
tion that Southwark is not to be included in any such scheme 

1 Diocesan Seminaries, and the Education of Ecclesiastical Students. By Francis 


A. Bourne, Rector of St. John’s Diocesan Seminary, Wonersh. London: Burns 
and Oates, Limited. 
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or to have any part in any joint Seminary that may be 
originated. The suburban diocese has a Seminary of its own. 
It has been begun on a small scale, and during the four years 
of its existence has gradually grown. Those who are concerned 
in the experiment are fully satisfied with the progress made 
and with the prospect before them, and there is no intention 
of abandoning it. Its Rector goes further and defends its 
existence on principle, and vigorously maintains that it is more 
thoroughly in accordance with the mind of the Church and 
better adopted to produce the desired results than the rival 
plan. 

Father Bourne has two objects of attack. The one is the 
joint Seminary for divines as a permanent institution for several 
dioceses ; the other is the College system in which lay boys and 
Church boys are brought up together. He would recommend 
small dioceses, that are not provided with the buildings or the 
professors, not to unite with other small dioceses in the same 
condition, but to send their students to be brought up in any 
well-managed Seminary. In the case of the union of two or 
more dioceses to establish a Seminary, the respective Bishops 
would have equal rights in its management, but Father Bourne 
proposes that there should be “no question of conflicts of 
jurisdiction or of joint administration, which would remain with 
the Ordinary of the Seminary.” When the Council of Trent 
desires small dioceses to unite for the purpose of a common 
Seminary, the Rector of Wonersh is of opinion that the Council 
had in its mind dioceses the normal condition of which is small, 
not those that, like our English dioceses, are in a state of 
development and advance. His idea of a Seminary is that it 
is not only for divinity and philosophy, but for the lower studies 
also, and he argues out the comparison of the two methods 
of education of Church students over fourteen: the one being 
that of those who are brought up conjointly with others who 
have no thought of a vocation; the other, the education of 
such “ Church boys” by themselves as an integral part, though 
a separate department, of a Seminary. 

The Rector of St. John’s puts his case remarkably well, and 
the temper and style of his pamphlet is all that can be desired. 
Without professing agreement with all that it contains, or even 
giving an opinion on the points at issue, we are bound to 
express our admiration of its spirit, and to avow our hearty 
sympathy with this, as with every other well-considered effort 
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for the proper training and adequate instruction of that body, 
on the shoulders of which so heavy a burden rests, and must 
ever rest, and on the learning and discipline of which the future 
of England so largely depends, the secular clergy of the country. 





6.—MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR YOUTH.! 


We have all of us at times, all of us, that is, who have had 
much to do with the young, longed for, and perhaps dreamt of, 
an ideal children’s prayer-book. It should be a prayer-book 
in the first place that was really a book of prayers that children 
could understand and use, not a mere collection of devotional 
formulz ; a prayer-book, secondly, that from its appearance and 
binding should impress upon the childish mind a feeling that 
it was not’a book to be torn or flung about like a tract or a 
catechism ; a prayer-book, in the third place, that should be 
printed in big, legible characters for eyes to which reading of 
any sort was still apt to be something of a task ; a prayer-book, 
lastly, not too comprehensive or intricate, so that the little folk 
could easily find their way about it, and satisfy their very 
simple needs without getting puzzled or bewildered. It is not 
often that our ideals are realized in this world, but the Wanual 
of Prayers for Youth, which is now being published under the 
auspices of the Catholic Truth Society, comes as near to the 
perfection of our dreams as anything is likely to do on this side 
of the grave. Everything about it seems to us to have been 
chosen with admirable judgment, except perhaps the name. 
The Examination of conscience before confession, a most 
difficult point for children, is better than anything else of the 
kind we know. The method of hearing Mass which combines 
St. Francis of Sales’ rehearsal of the Passion with a number of 
vocal prayers is almost equally satisfactory. It is founded upon 
one of the excellent little manuals published by the present 
Cardinal Archbishop, when Bishop of Salford, but its type and 
surroundings seem to make it even more charming here than 
in its separate form. But if there is anything which could 
surpass the two features we have named in their happy 
adaptation to the needs of the young, it would be the devotions 
for Holy Communion, which are, to our thinking, as perfect as 


1 Manual of Prayers for Youth. A new Edition. Edited by the Rev. John 
Morris, S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1893. Price Is. net. 
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anything of the sort can well be. Confession, Communion, 
Holy Mass, all admirably provided for—not much is needed 
after that. But there is a good little collection of litanies and 
private devotions, a number of Indulgenced ejaculatory prayers, 
and an Appendix of hymns in smaller type—all of them old 
favourites. In fine, we are sure that many older people 
purchasing this manual for their little ones will be tempted to 
smuggle away a copy for their own use. There is a nameless 
flavour about it which makes us realize with a new force the 
beatitude of those who become as little children, “for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” The only regret we feel is that the 
Father to whose devotion and many years’ experience in dealing 
with the young this beautiful book is mainly due, has not 
allowed his name to appear upon the title-page beside that of 
its responsible editor. 


7.—THE SEVEN CITIES OF THE DEAD.! 


We have another volume before us from the pen of Sir John 
Croker Barrow, the well-known Catholic poet, whose deeply 
religious verse has several times in past years received a word 
of praise in the pages of THE MONTH. Like its predecessors, 
it contains poems excellent in thought and expression, and if 
it is scarcely up to the mark of his last preceding poem, Mary 
of Nazareth, it is perhaps because he had not the same inspiring 
theme. 

The poem which gives its name to the volume suffers. 
somewhat from the enforced comparison with the immortal 
epics of Dante; and also, perhaps, from reminding us slightly 
of Zhe Dream of Gerontius, with which, however, the author 
has been careful not to clash. It occupies some forty pages: 
of a volume containing one hundred and thirty-six pages, 
the lyrics, sonnets, &c., thus forming the bulk of the book. 
The subject of it is the dream-travels of a soul through 
the imagined regions of the after life. In the introductory 
stanzas we have some thoughts on the rapidity with which 


Life drifts towards the deep of death. 


From shoal to deep, from deep to shoal, 
Towards the margin of the main 


1 The Seven Cities of the Dead, and other Poems. By Sir J, Croker Barrow, Bart. 
London: Longmans and Co. 
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Where meet the river and the seaa— 

Where part the body and the soul— 

Where, though to meet to part will be, 
To part will be to meet again. 


Then dreaming that he is dead, he seems to see his corpse laid 
out, surrounded with the usual accompaniments of family grief ; 
follows his obsequies, and after witnessing the consignment of 
earth to earth, is carried by his Angel Guardian to stand alone 
before the throne 


Of One, as Judge on Judgment-seat, 
To be forgotten never more ! 


The Accuser appears, with his terrible indictment of past 
transgressions, but receives in answer from the Judge: 


Depart from Us—he is forgiven ! 


Thereon a gleam of lurid blue 
- Dazzles and darkens earth and heaven. 

That Evil One I see no more, 
Nor Holy One I saw before ; 

Yet scarce can I believe it true 

That I of all have been forgiven, 

Till, leading me through realms grown dim, 
My Angel bids me follow him. 


He is now conducted through the cities of the dead, the fancied 
purgatories of those forgiven souls who have yet to make 
atonement for one or other of the deadly sins: the special 
form of expiation being the constant, never varying practice 
of the contrary virtue. Then follows a powerful description 
of the visit to the gates of Hell; some wholesome lessons 
appearing in the lines: 


Fain would I now retrace my flight 
Back from that soul-destroying light, 
But as I turn to flee away 

My Angel signs, and I obey ; 


Then on a sudden from the glare 

Of that dread red a ghastly troup 

Of spirits gather in a group 
Around us, reckless from despair, 
And thus to me, with outstretched hands, 
Which scorch my face like burning brands : 
“You helped us here, by tempting us 
To sins of thought, and word, and deed ; 
You helped us here by seeming thus 
As one who with our lives agreed, 

: You shared our sin-life—will you dare 

Refuse our punishment to share?” 
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After these experiences of what he has escaped by a timely 
repentance, the soul is carried to where it may get a glimpse 
of the glory of the blessed, though it may not have a share: 


But thou mayst linger, not afar, 
And gaze at those within the bar ; 
And thus mayst see what joys await 
The souls of the predestinate. 


There is indeed no mention of the cleansing fires of Purgatory, 
but we are reminded in the closing lines that the full doctrine 
of expiatory suffering is not to be expected. 


I start and wake to life ; a stream 
Of sunlight flows upon my head. 
Half-glad I know I am not dead ; 
Half-sad I find it but a dream. 


Of the lyrics and sonnets we can only say that they are 
invariably pleasing, in many cases full of warmth and imagery, 
and throughout a tone of earnest religious piety gives a leaven 
to the whole. 


8.—ANGELICA KAUFFMANN.! 


The paintings of Angelica Kauffmann are little known to 
the present generation. In England especially, where she spent 
the flower of her youth, where she was the pet of the aristocracy, 
the fashion of the hour, and at one time held a place in the first 
rank of artists, we rarely, if ever, meet with her works, and look 
in vain for traces of her life. The highest ladies of the land, and 
the most beautiful, sat to her for their portraits, but we seldom see 
them now ; in exhibitions of the old masters, her contemporaries, 
and to a certain extent her confréres, her works are conspicuous 
only by their absence ; in enumerating the principal artists of the 
last century, few think of mentioning the feminine Academician. 
It may be that she was unduly extolled by the connoisseurs 
of a day that is past, and is somewhat unfairly judged by 
those of the present. The Germans, the Preface imforms us, 
have written copiously on their gifted countrywoman, but 
not altogether in her praise. The recollection of her in our 
own country is rather that of a talented, pretty, and agreeable 
woman, than of an artist who would make her mark in the 


1 Angelica Kauffmann. A Biography. By Frances A. Gerard. London: 
Ward and Downey, 1893. 
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world of art. In fact, as one of her critics remarks, her perso- 
nality had a great deal to do with her success, and consequently 
her fame was of a transitory character. It is, however, a very 
charming person whom Miss Gerard displays to us in the 
biography before us, which she has diligently compiled from 
all manner of sources, and the story of Angelica’s life is one 
wherein no one can fail to be interested. 

Born in 1741, of Catholic parents, who are described as 
simple, kindly folk, the child early displayed a taste for drawing. 
Her father was a painter in a very humble walk of art; his 
talent never rose, we are told, beyond church decoration, but 
he resolved from the outset that his daughter, his only child, 
should be a prodigy. Accordingly he endeavoured, as far as 
his limited knowledge allowed, to form her taste and educate 
her eye. As is often the case, the pupil far surpassed her 
teacher. When the child was barely nine years of age, her 
talent began to be noticed, and before she was eleven, she had 
taken the likeness of several beautiful women and pretty 
children. When the time came for her to study under a more 
able instructor, her father took her to Italy. In those days 
women students were rare, as the drudgery which the life of 
an artist involved was considered unfit for their strength, and 
many hindrances stood in their way. Thus Angelica’s training 
was superficial, she painted rather than studied, and hence her 
best pictures have faults of drawing which mar their beauty. 
She is hardly to blame for this, sincevall the burden of supplying 
the daily wants of her father and herself rested on her shoulders, 
and to paint something that would sell was of absolute necessity. 

At Naples she was largely patronized by the English, and 
in 1766 was taken to London by a lady of rank, whose inju- 
dicious praises and flatteries were injurious to the young artist. 
She was then in the height of her charms, not exactly beautiful, 
but singularly attractive in person and manner. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was one of her best friends. His portrait of her 
made her famous; the Duchess of Brunswick, sister to the 
King, sat to her, and she instantly became all the fashion. 
The leaders of society poured money into her hands, but in 
pandering to the fancy of her sitters, she sacrificed the true 
principles and ideal of art. Her portraits met with great 
approval, as well as the other pictures her rapid pencil 
produced, although her work was often weak, and displayed 
ignorance of the anatomy of the human form. 
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The episode of her clandestine marriage with a Swedish 
adventurer, the only one of her many suitors whose attention 
she received with favour, is a sadone. Shortly after their union 
the soz-disant Count, an audacious swindler, threw off the mask, 
and his violence made a legal separation necessary. But this 
misfortune only increased Angelica’s popularity ; orders came 
flowing in, and the King himself allowed this fascinating woman 
to paint his portrait. It is amusing to read that in painting 
classical and religious subjects she used to present her own 
features under every possible form; as a Sibyl or a Muse, as 
Urania or Sappho; as Hope, Charity, or Innocence. In 
decorative art she was highly successful. 

After sixteen years’ residence in England she quitted the 
country, just when the public favour she enjoyed was on the 
wane. She married again, her first husband being dead, and 
the remainder of her life was passed in Italy, where she became 
acquainted with many men of note. 


1788 was marked by the beginning of a friendship with Goethe, 
which soon developed into a warm attachment. The young German, 
then in the zenith of his creative power, had come to Rome suffering 
from one of his unfortunate attachments. Like all poets, he wanted 
sympathy. This Angelica readily gave him. 

“Tt was natural,” says a charming German writer, “that he, the 
favourite of the graces, should be, so soon as he came within her 
spell, attracted by this sweet impersonation of womanly grace.” ‘There 
is no doubt Goethe was attracted in a great degree. 

Before he left Rome, Goethe sat to the artist for his portrait, which 
was not successful. ‘It was a very pretty fellow, but it has no trace 
of me,” wrote Goethe to his friends, “and Angelica is much vexed at 
the failure.” 

When the time for saying farewell to Italy came, Goethe seems to 
have had the tenderest feelings towards the artist, who preserved all 
her charm, although she was in her forty-eighth year. 

“Now that I am leaving Rome,” he writes, “I feel that I could 
wish to bind myself by closer ties to this fascinating woman.” (pp. 207, 
214.) 

The reader will find full details concerning the career of 
this favourite of society, and an exhaustive catalogue of her 
works as an artist, in the biography with which Miss Gerard’s 
industry has furnished us. 
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9.—JOSEPH DE MAISTRE.! 


This book is especially interesting as a description of 
pre-revolutionary Savoy. The ancien régime in the little 
principality, though it had its anomalies, was by no means 
to be compared to the confused and hopeless state of things 
which obtained under the fast declining monarchy of France. 
The government of Savoy was still of the patriarchal and 
feudal type. The King could still have said on the eve of 
the Revolution, what Henri IV. had said at a time when the 
French monarchy was at its strongest: S’ex prendre a mon 
peuple, Cest sen prendre & moi; and Joseph de Maistre, himself 
a member of the reforming party, could define a mation as 
“the sovereign and the aristocracy.” Chambéry, the capital, 
resembled in many ways a provincial town. Situated in the 
midst of mountain scenery it was, as the author says, une des 
enfants gités de la nature. It was here that Rousseau lived 
in those early days connected, in the history of his life, with 
the name of Madame de Warens, and it was probably the 
memory of his residence which afterwards inspired him with 
the title of the Savoyard Vicar. Joseph de Maistre was born 
in Chambéry in 1753. Growing up in the midst of a reforming 
society, he could hardly fail to be imbued with the liberal 
opinions which were beginning to make their way among the 
governing classes in Chambéry. His father, Frangois Xavier 
de Maistre, was President of the Senate, a magisterial body, 
so the young Joseph found himself at the centre of political 
agitation. He joined the order of advocates, and one of his 
earliest experiences in this capacity was a quarrel between 
the men of law and the soldiers on the asserted right of the 
first to wear swords ; a quarrel in which the lawyers ultimately 
won the day. The author gives an interesting account of the 
rise of Freemasonry in Savoy. A band of young men, energetic 
and reforming spirits, among whom was Joseph de Maistre, 
introduced the system as being a useful instrument of reform, 
and still more, perhaps, from a secret attraction to the mystery 
which surrounds it. 

After the Revolution, Joseph changed his opinion of it, 
and refused to look on himself as in any way a member of the 
organization, or even to satisfy his curiosity by attending 


1 Joseph de Maistre. Avant la Revolution. By Francois Descostes. Paris: 
Librairie Picard. 
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a meeting of French Masons to which he was invited. Few 
people have any idea of the liberalism of de Maistre. He is 
best known through writings which were inspired by the 
reaction from the French Revolution, but his earlier opinions 
were different. He was always a monarchist, but he never 
shut his eyes to the abuses of monarchy. His criticism of the 
institutions of his country when he thought them anomalous 
or out of date, was bold and uncompromising. Like Danton, 
he felt himself shut in and fettered by his surroundings. He 
looked beyond the bounds of his native State to France, which 
seemed to him to offer a larger and more worthy field for his 
activity. In Chambéry he felt crushed by 2’enorme poids du 
vien. “Am I,” he cried, “condemned to live and die here, 
like an oyster stuck to its rock?” Nevertheless, he remained 
true to his country while trying to reform it. He had confidence 
in the King, who had given signs of a desire to co-operate with 
the new ideas. “Gothic institutions,” he said, “will disappear. 
Victor will take true philosophy by the hand, he will use it 
to blast antiquated formulas, and ignorance pursued, hunted, 
insulted over the whole of Europe, will no longer boast that 
we are still its subjects.” Again, speaking of the privileges 
of nobles and clergy, which were the great object of attack 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, he tells us that 
if we are to form a sound judgment on them, we must remember 
“the anarchy, the devastations of the middle ages, ... the 
ferocious independence of the nobles, the unlimited influence 
of the clergy, the ignorance of every one.” To the ardent 
nature of de Maistre, Europe seemed too over-burdened by 
custom and prejudice to give much hope of successful reform ; 
and like Lacordaire and others who followed him, he hailed 
“young America to which liberty, insulted in Europe, has fled.” 
Like many Frenchmen, he admired the English Constitution. 
“In London,” he said, “when the Sovereign raises his arm, you 
place the Great Charter between yourselves and him; his 
sceptre is broken as on a shield.” The French Revolution 
he considered was due to the “faults of royalty, the laxity 
of the clergy, the inconsiderate adhesion of the nobility to 
philosophic incredulity.” This will suffice to show that the 
de Maistre of history is not quite the same as the de Maistre 
of popular opinion. His chief characteristic is his fervent piety. 
Religion, he said, while Savoy was still monarchical, is the 
vrai nerf des états. “With what eloquence,” says M. Descostes, 
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“would he have demonstrated that it is still more indispensable 
to a government of the people by the people.” As a whole, 
this book gives evidence of careful industry in collecting facts 
from the documents at the author’s disposal. It will be 
indispensable to any one who wishes to understand the early 
influences which aided in forming the character of one of the 
most interesting figures in the period immediately succeeding 
the Revolution. If we might offer a criticism, it is that there 
is sometimes a want of method in the putting together of the 
material. De Maistre’s criticism, for instance, of a speech by 
his friend Roze, is put in full, whereas one or two paragraphs 
would have sufficed for the author’s purpose. As a result of 
this fault, the central figure does not stand out so vividly as 
he otherwise might have done. We hope, however, that the 
work will be widely read, especially in the Catholic world, and 
we venture to predict that no one who reads it will put it down 
without feeling that he has added considerably to his store 
of knowledge and to his appreciation of human nature. 


I0.—THE EIGHTEENTH FRUCTIDOR.! 


This is the fifth of an admirable series of which the pre- 
ceding numbers have been noticed in these pages. It does not 
equal the others in interest. The subject is unattractive, at 
least for an English reader. The 18th Fructidor was a 
miserable coup d’état by a handful of so-called Republicans, 
who wished to keep the power in their own hands, at the peril 
of their country, and at the sacrifice of the liberties and lives 
of Frenchmen far more worthy of life and freedom than 
themselves. It is painful to see how Generals like Hoche did 
their illegal bidding, how the three Directors, to cover their 
own treason, denounced a bogus counter-revolution, and how 
they made honourable soldiers the unwilling instruments of 
sanguinary orders. 

By a law of their own framing the returned émzgrés were 
to be brought before military commissioners, and once the fact 
of their return was proved, the officers had no choice but to 
order them out to be shot within twenty-four hours. Again 
and again the commissioners tried to save the victims. <A 


178 Fructidor. Documents pour la plupart inédits, publiés pour la Societé 
d’Histoire Contemporaine par Victor Pierre. 
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number of moderate men, generals, politicians, and journalists, 
were suddenly arrested and sent off to almost certain death in 
Cayenne. The letters of these prisoners to their wives and 
friends, written as they were under the eyes of the infamous 
General Dutetre, who was told off to escort them to the port 
of Rochefort, are painful enough. They show more spartan 
than Christian resignation on the part of the sufferers. 

The redeeming point of the collection is the heroism of some 
of the royalists and of many of the priests. These apparently 
were condemned to death with a two-fold illegality, an injustice 
which Proudhon, the eminent lawyer, dared at the peril of his 
life to point out. They had been sent across the frontier and 
therefore were not strictly speaking émzgrés, but the wretched 
usurpers cared not for law, and seemed to share with their 
officials a positive thirst for blood. The notices of the heroic 
martyrs are but fragmentary, but M. Pierre gives references to a 
number of works which give fuller and further details. Not that 
the notices are devoid of interest ; on the contrary, they are not 
only full of pathos, but like ail the rest of the work, evidence 
the most exact historical research and accuracy. The brave 
men who refused to bandage their eyes and died with the cry 
of Vive le rot on their lips, had many of them fought under 
the Duc d’Artois, or in La Vendée, or in the defence of Lyons 
or Toulon, but nowhere showed more courage than in facing 
the Republican platoon. 

Many of the priests, after bearing the hunger and other 
privations of exile, had come back to support and console 
their flocks, saying Mass in caves and in the woods, or stealing 
in the night from village to village to bear the words of pardon 
to dying Christians. One of them was espied reciting his 
Breviary under the trees in the garden of a house where he 
had just given the last sacraments. Numbers perished by these 
sanguinary laws whose names are only written in the Book of 
Life, while four hundred transported to an unhealthy island, 
died almost to a man from the effects of the climate. 
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II.— SOME RECENT VERSE.! 


Miss Dora Sigerson has produced a small volume of verses 
which we feel sure cannot fail to give pleasure to all who read 
them. The pieces are for the most part short, the subjects 
which they treat simple and unpretentious—such as “ Daisies,” 
“Little White Rose,” “Sorrow.” But their simplicity has a 
certain charm and naiveté, which is further enhanced in several 
of the pieces by a flavour of Celtic folk-lore. As a sample we 
might take “The Fairies” : 

The fairies, the fairies, the mischief-loving fairies, 
Have stolen my loved one, my darling, and my dear ; 


With charms and enchantments they lured and waylaid him, 
So my love cannot comfort, and my presence cannot cheer. 


The fairies, the fairies, 1’ll love no more the fairies ; 

I’ll never sweep the hearth for them, or care the fairy thorn, 

I'll skim no more the yellow cream, nor leave the perfumed honey ; 

But I’ll drive the goats for pasture to their greenest rath each morn. 

In “All Souls’ Night” we find a pathetic and _ skilful 

embodiment of the old superstition that the dead are allowed 
to return to earth on the 2nd of November, revisit their homes, 
and enjoy the food and other comforts the peasantry, in some 
parts of Ireland, still provide for their dead relatives before 
they themselves retire to bed on All Souls’ Night. We quote 
this little poem in full : 
O mother, mother, I swept the hearth, I put his chair, and the white board 


spread, 
I prayed for his coming to our kind Lady, when Death’s sad doors would 


let out the dead ; 
A strange wind rattled the window-pane, and down the lane a dog howled 


on. 


I called his name, and the candle-flame burnt dim, pressed a hand the door- 
latch upon. 

Deelish ! Deelish! my woe for ever that I could not sever coward flesh 
from fear. 

I called his name, and the pale ghost came; but I was afraid to meet my 
dear. 

O mother, mother, in tears I checked the sad hours past of the year that’s 
over, 

Till by God’s grace I might see his face, and hear the sound of his voice 
once more ; 

The chair I set from the cold and wet, he took when he came from unknown 
skies 


Of the land of the dead, on my bent brown head I felt the reproach of his 
saddened eyes ; 
1 Verses. By Dora Sigerson. London: Elliot Stock. 
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I closed my lids on my heart’s desire, crouched by the fire, my voice was 
dumb. 

At my clean-swept hearth he had no mirth, and at my table he broke no 
crumb. 

Deelish! Deelish! my woe for ever that I could not sever coward flesh 
from fear. 

His chair put aside when the young cock cried, and I was afraid to meet 
my dear. 


A little more ambitious are the two or three longer poems, 
e.g.“ The Path of Life,” and “The Fate of the Three Sons of 
Uisneach and Deirdré, Daughter of Feilim,” in which description 
and narrative are decidedly good. There is no lack of poetic 
imagination throughout the volume, and if a touch of sadness 
pervades most of the pieces, it is no maudling sentimentality, 
but a gentle warning as to the hollowness of life’s joys and the 
fickle transitorinéss of the world’s pleasures. 

A few defects in the construction of the lines will be found 
here and there, the rhythm occasionally halting. But these 
blemishes are few and slight in a pleasing and creditable 
volume. 


Literary Record. 


——_ 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


ANY work which in these days of novel-reading leads us to 
desire to know something more about the Saints is of immense 
value. Such is the result of The Witness of the Saints, by Father 
H. S. Bowden, of the London Oratory. He brings together in 
a small compass proofs of the Divinity of the Church, derived 
from the lives of canonized servants of God. After a chapter 
on the Saints as our Teachers, he shows us how they witnessed 
to the marks of the Church as Champions of Unity, Examples 
of Holiness, Pledges of Catholicity, and Heirs of the Apostles. 
In an eloquent peroration, he brings his essay to a close by 
appealing to their love of Rome, the citadel of the Catholic 
Church. So interesting did we find this little work, that after 
reading it through a second time, we put it down with an 
earnest hope that Father Bowden may tell us still more about 

1 The Witness of the Saints; or, The Saints and the Church. By Uenry 
Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory. London: Burns and Oates, 1893. 
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God’s holy servants, and introduce us in some longer work to 
more intimate acquaintance with their lives. 

A very attractive, edifying, and elegant little book, is the 
second edition of Angeli Dez,) and well suited for October, the 
Month of the Angels. It begins with a number of well authen- 
ticated apparitions of angels. Then follows a collection of 
stories respecting Saints and their Angels, after this the minis- 
trations of the Angels to children, to sinners, to the Holy 
Souls in Purgatory, and to the faithful in general, are illustrated 
by appropriate anecdotes. No one can read this beautiful little 
book without learning from it to realize better than he has 
hitherto done the presence of Angels around us who minister 
to the wants of the servants of God, and preserve them from 
many a danger. 

The Catholic Truth Society are continuing their useful series 
of Readings in Catholic doctrine. Each reading is a little 
theological treatise on the matter with which it deals. Father 
Sydney Smith explains what it is that Catholics really believe 
respecting prayers to saints, and Father Galton states the law 
of the Church respecting Sunday.? In both of these will be 
found information useful even to educated Catholics as well as 
to those outside the Church and those imperfectly instructed 
in their religion. 

The Sulpician method of prayer is a tradition handed down 
from the old Fathers and Saints of the Desert, and is to be 
especially recommended to those who do not find satisfaction 
in the method of St. Ignatius or in affective prayer. The 
Catholic Truth Society, in a small leaflet, gives some very 
useful hints as to the mode of employing this method of prayer, 
and we recommend it to all who find it difficult how best to 
occupy their time of prayer and meditation. 

The writing of plays to serve as an exercise in elocution 
has long been a tradition with those engaged in the instruction 
of the young. In England what is usually regarded as the 
oldest play in our language was the work of one of Eton’s first 
head-masters, and though Ra/f Roister Dotster was in itself but 
a sorry performance, it has been the germ of a great dramatic 
literature. Even in our own day there is much to be said in 


1 Angeli Det. Selected from the German of Dr. Keller’s Zweihunderten 
Engelgeschichten. London: Washbourne. 

® Readings in Catholic Doctrine. Zhe Christian Sabbath. By Rev. C. Galton, 
Prayers to Saints. By Rev. Sydney F. Smith. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

3 A Short Manner of Mental Prayer. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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favour of the practice. Other ends besides that of mere amuse- 
ment may be served by a skilfully devised drama, and we 
cordially congratulate Father Venantius on the cleverness with 
which he has woven many noble lessons into his interesting 
little plot, Zze Three Brothers It was a bold undertaking for 
one not born on English soil, to compose in our language a 
three-act drama with incidental lyrics, yet the play reads very 
smoothly, and it is only here and there that we are conscious 
of some little failure in idiomatic expressions. We would 
strongly urge upon those interested in such matters, that for 
all but very clever actors, the performance of a serious Catholic 
drama like Zhe Three Brothers is likely to be not only more 
beneficial, but more entertaining than the adaptation of a 
second-rate farce of fifty years ago, devoid as these things so 
often are alike of wit and edification. 

The nineteenth number of the Penny Library of Catholic 
Tales? contains two excellent little stories by Mr. Raymond- 
Barker. A Guzltless Thief, we think, we remember to have 
seen under another title in Zhe Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
The Lace Legend of Bruges is reprinted with permission from 
The Catholic World. The scene of both stories is laid abroad, 
the former dealing with the free-thinkers of modern Paris, the 
latter with a legend of medieval Bruges. The literary merit 
of Mrs. Barker’s fiction is always high. These sketches form 
no exception to the rule. 

Deharbe’s Smaller Catechism® scarcely needs any recom- 
mendation. It is admirably simple, clear, and His Grace the 
Archbishop of Calcutta expresses his opinion of its theological 
correctness. Its value for children’s use is much enhanced by 
its well executed line engravings, which are really quite artistic, 
and help to stamp upon the minds of children the solemn truths 
which they visibly illustrate. The verses scattered up and 
down the book are not always quite rhythmical and sometimes 
lay down a doctrine which might easily mislead children. Thus 
the following verse seems to us a little severe: 

Lying is a fatal evil, 
Liars serve their lord, the devil, 

1 The Three Brothers. A Drama in Three Acts. By Father Venantius, O.S.F: 
Dublin: Sealy, 1893. 

2 The Penny Library of Catholic Tales. 4 Guzltless Thief; The Lace Legend 
of Bruges. London: Catholic Truth Society. 


3 Deharbe’s Smaller Catechism. Translated from the German, with thirty-three 
Illustrations. Freiburg: Herder. 
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No one afterwards believes 

Him who only once deceives. 
Who is there who would obtain any credit of his fellows if this 
were true? 

The Catholic Truth Society sends us a tiny little booklet,! 
costing only a penny, which offers a new method of hearing Mass 
in union with the Passion. The book is very cleverly arranged, 
and a great deal is compressed into sixty small pages. We have 
nearly all the liturgy of the Mass in Latin and English, there 
are devotional comments and suggestions, and there are some 
good notes on the history of the liturgy. Some of these perhaps 
speak a little too pointedly on doubtful points. Zhe Book of 
the Mass ought to have a large sale. 

The use of printed sermons as a form of spiritual reading 
has somewhat declined we fancy of late years. We may venture 
to regret the change, for a sermon is often the nearest approach 
to reading of a directly ascetical kind which many good 
Catholics can be prevailed upon to face. If anything could 
make the old practice popular again, it would be the issue of 
a cheap and really attractive series of discourses like those of 
Canon Bagshawe on the Commandments,? published at Z%e 
Universe office. Canon Bagshawe in past years has done a 
great deal to bring useful instruction of a practical kind within 
the reach of middle-class laymen. The sermons before us are 
admirable specimens of such literature. We may single out for 
special consideration the discourse on “ Husbands and Wives,” 
which stands second in the second volume. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 


The opening article in the August issue of the Etudes gives 
an account of the Eucharistic Congress that met in Jerusalem 
last May. The writer, who was himself present at it, speaks of 
the ovation with which the Cardinal Legate was received, 
and of the solemnity and picturesqueness of the religious 
ceremonies which attended this meeting of Eastern and Western 
Catholicism, in which their unity in belief and variety in external 
observances were strongly marked. He considers this Congress 


1 The Book of the Mass. Wondon: Catholic Truth Society. 
2 Sermons on the Commandments. By J. B. Bagshawe, D.D. Reprinted from 
Catholic Sermons. Twovols. London: Zhe Universe Office, 1891. 
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to have been important as a demonstration of the two Divine 
prerogatives of the Church, faith and charity; as a protest 
against the irreverence and unbelief displayed by non-Catholic 
but professedly Christian visitors to the Holy Places; finally, 
as his patriotic feelings constrain him to add, as a triumph 
for France, whose flag was the zgis under which it was held. 
In a second paper on Associations, Father Prélot distinguishes 
between public and private associations, and marks the points 
of divergence in their origin, their form, their rights, their power 
to hold property. He contends that religious associations may 
be formed without the authorization of the civil power; their 
status is however at present indefinite, precarious, unsatisfactory, 
and further legislation in regard to them is much to be desired. 
A new association of a very different nature forms the subject 
of another article, the General Association of Students. It has 
received official approbation from the State. Father Martin 
states it to be a school of rationalism and free-thought, wherein, 
beneath the mask of love of science and devotion to their 
country, young men are trained in the principles of matcrialism, 
positivism, and egoism. Father Brucker terminates his examina- 
tion of the objections urged by rationalistic critics of the German 
school against the inspiration of the books of the ancient 
prophets of Israel; denying the supernatural character of the 
prophecies contained in them, and the correctness of the inter- 
pretation attached to them by Christian tradition. The utter- 
ances which have reference to the coming of the Messiah are 
pre-eminently the object of attack, since they offer a great 
authentication of the Christian faith; with these the writer 
principally deals. Father Cornut contributes a short article on 
the writings of Guy de Maupassant. The bad use this gifted 
novelist made of his talents, the exaggerated praise bestowed 
on his works, the gradual extinction of his creative power, the 
melancholy end of his short and worse than useless career, are, 
he bids us remark, calculated to teach an instructive lesson. 
Professor Ritschl’s school of theology appears, to judge from 
the importance attached to it by the Stzmmen aus Maria-Laach, 
to be gaining ground in Germany. Equally antagonistic as it 
is to Liberalism and free-thought, the leading feature of which 
is rejection of the supernatural, and to orthodox doctrine which 
clings to the traditional belief in the supernatural character of 
the Christian religion, one is inclined to ask what is the 
real nature of these new errors? To ascertain this, Father 
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Granderath is at the pains to sift the teaching of the Professor in 
regard to the Founder of Christianity, whom he calls the Son 
of God, without acknowledging His Divinity in the full sense 
of the word. The examination of this new theological system 
is followed by the exposure of the dangerous theories and 
principles propounded some years ago by another German 
professor, which attracted considerable attention at the time, 
and which have been dignified by the name of a new system 
of philosophy, whereas they are neither hew, philosophical, or 
systematic. An historical essay from the pen of Father Schmitt 
carries the reader back to the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, when the fourth Crusade, which had for its object the 
conquest of Constantinople, resulted in the elevation of Count 
Baldwin of Flanders to the Imperial throne in 1204.. In the 
following year, the Bulgarians revolted and there was a great 
battle from which Baldwin never returned; it was not known 
whether he fell in the fight, or whether he was captured by the 
enemy. His brother assumed the crown, but some twenty-four 
years later a pretender appeared, claiming to be the missing 
Emperor. To examine the claims of this pretender will be the 
object of a future paper. The prospect of a lack of fuel to 
supply the needs of our rapidly increasing population leads to 
the discussion of the relative value of the various combustibles 
in use, turf, wood, coal, and anthracite ; the process of combus- 
tion from a chemical and physical point of view, and the 
manner in which it can be regulated so as to produce the 
greatest amount of heat and the least amount of smoke. The 
agrarian question is historically reviewed by Father Pesch from 
the period of the first acquisition of landed property by the 
community or the individual, up to the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, when towns formed independent corporations, 
taking under their protection and rule the outlying villages and 
hamlets. Father Kreiten lingers over the last years of the 
unhappy Pascal, in which blinded by fanaticism, he preferred the 
tenets of the Jansenists to the universal belief of Christendom. 
In the current number of the Katholzk, Dr. Huppert contends 
that a large majority of moral theologians are in favour of the 
doctrine of Probabilism, and that the writings of those who 
distinctly teach them have received, not merely the tacit 
approval, but the authoritative sanction of the Church. He 
states the fundamental principle of Probabilism as conveyed in 
a sentence, to be this: that it is permissible to perform or omit 
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an action if there is a well-grounded opinion (sententia solide 
probabilis) that no law either prohibits or enjoins the per- 
formance of that action. Canon Stéckl concludes his well- 
argued dissertation on the atheistic character of Liberalism by 
asserting that Liberal Catholicism is a contradiction in terms, 
since Liberalism and Christianity form two essentially hostile 
camps. Moreover in Liberalism the principles which form the 
basis of socialism take their rise, and only on this hypothesis 
can socialism be successfully combated. The Katholik has 
repeatedly called the attention of its readers to the cu/tus of 
St. Anne in the fifteenth century. The writer to whom we owe 
this stimulus to our veneration of the mother of our Lady, tells 
us that this devotion, little practised until that period, was 
evoked by the prominence then given to the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. He gives some details respecting it: 
they are chiefly drawn from a work recently published on the 
subject by a Protestant writer. The religion of humanity, which 
forms the mainspring of the positivist system, has been fully 
expounded in the pages of the Katholik. Antagonistic as it 
undeniably is to the religion of Christ, it is yet said to bear 
witness to the truth of the Catholic Church, and to be calculated 
to guide to her fold those who wander in the wilderness of 
unbelief. 

The past century, says the Czvilta Cattolica (1037, 1038), is 
designated as the age of progress, as that which preceded it 
was denominated the age of enlightenment. The eighteenth 
century was said to herald the dawn of a new sun on the 
political firmament, which would illuminate the century now 
ending. This is declared to be the development of the principles 
of democracy: but in what the vaunted triumphs of democracy 
consist none can tell, and whatever its theoretical benefits may 
be, its practical results, as seen in France and Italy, cannot be 
alleged to be otherwise than deplorable. Ever since 1870, 
another writer remarks, the anniversary of the breach of the 
Porta Pia is celebrated with all the demonstrations of joy that 
the Liberal party can excite. But the popular enthusiasm, far 
from increasing, perceptibly decreases every year; in the lapse 
of twenty-three years illusions have vanished, fond hopes have 
been dispelled. Rome is now caput Jtalig, whereas it formerly 
was caput orbis. The former, the C7zvi/ta urges, may be 
externally beautiful, but is within full of corruption; and regal 
Rome could not subsist were it not for Papal Rome. 
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The biblico-archelogical researches concerning the migra- 
tory tribes of early times. comment on the historical value of 
the legends that hover around Colchis and the towns of the 
Chersonesus. No precise information can be obtained respecting 
the peoples who in classic ages inhabited those regions, but they 
are shown to be identical with those mentioned in Genesis x., 
and the ethnological difficulties presented by the divergence 
of nomenclature are removed. The essay which institutes a 
comparison between the Copernican system as it was in the 
time of Galileo and as it is in our own day, is continued. The 
movements of the planets and of the moon, and the powers that 
influence and regulate them, is the subject at present under 
discussion. “A further instalment of the serics of articles on 
the actions and instincts of animals, treats of the lowest form 
of sensitive organic life. A letter from Chicago gives an account 
of the Catholic educational exhibits at the World’s Fair. The 
Archeological Notes give the text of a Latin and Greek petition, 
addressed to the Emperor Maximin and his colleagues by the 
people of Lycia and Pamphilia, for the suppression of the 
Christian religion, which has recently be discovered. Some 
orthographical peculiarities in use amongst the masons who 
carved the ancient Latin and Greek inscriptions, are also matter 
of discussion in the Notes. 

A good illustrated Catholic magazine has long been needed, 
and now that Zhe Marygold‘ is in the hands of the Art and 
Book Company, we have little doubt of its success. The volume 
we have just received contains some well-executed portraits, 
views, and other photo-prints and engravings. It is full of 
stories, and it gives an excellent account of a number of our 


Lady’s shrines. It moreover has a succession of articles on the 
art of embroidery that will be very useful to girls. We hope 
that all convents and schools will give their support to this 
cheap and excellent magazine. 


1 The Marygold, An Illustrated Catholic Magazine. Price 34. monthly. London 
and Leamington: Art and Book Company. 











